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A TALE OF NORMANDY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


CHAPTER XVI,.— THE CONCLUSION, 


| 


| proached her door; but not daring to enter, I listened. 


Ercur days after the scene I have just described, we were sitting (continued | 


Alfred) at the breakfast-table, at our lodgings in Piccadilly, when Pauline, 


who was reading an English gazette, suddenly turned fearfully pale, | 


dropped the paper, uttered an exclamation, and fainted. I rang the bell vio- 
lently. The women servants ran in and assisted me to carry Pauline to her 
room; and while they were undressing her, I went down to send for the 
physician, and to look in the paper for the eause of her swoon. Scarcely had 
I opened it, before my eye fell on this passage, translated from the Courier 
Francaise ; — 

“ We have, this moment, received the particulars of a most singular and 
mysterious duel, which recently took place at Versailles, and which appears 
to have been occasioned by some unknown motives of implacable hatred. 

“ On the day before yesterday, in the morning, (5th August, 1833,) two 
young men, apparently belonging to the Parisian aristocracy, arrived in our 
city separately, on horseback, and without attendants. One of these gentie- 
men repaired to the Caserne dela Rue Royale; the other, to the Café de la 
Régence, where they each requested two officers to accompany them to the 
ground. Both combatants had brought arms ; the terms of the meeting were 
arranged, and the adversaries fired at twenty paces. One of them fell dead 
on the spot; and the other, whose name we have not learned, instantly re- 
turned to Paris, notwithstanding a serious wound, his adversary’s ball having 
gone through his shoulder. 

* The gentleman who fell was Count Horace de Beureval : we are ignorant 
of the name of his adversary.” 
| It was this paragraph which Pauline had read, and its effect was the 

greater, from her having been wholly unprepared for it. I had not pronounced 


her husband’s name to her since my return; for although I felt the ne- | 


cessity of some day acquainting her with the event which had rendered her 


| free, I had not yet decided on any mode of revealing it to her, little suspect- | 
| ing that the papers would defeat all my precautions, and thus cruelly and | 
| abruptly announce to hera piece of intelligence, which to be imparted to her, | 
| of all women, and in her yet declining state of health, required the greatest | 


possible degree of caution. 
At this moment the doctor entered. 
tation had just brought on Pauline a fresh attack. 


| her nose, and water sprinkled in her face. 
| began to prepare for the operation; my courage failed me, and I fled into 
the garden. 


There I remained nearly half an hour, with my head resting on my hands, | 


| and my brain oppressed with a thousand conflicting thoughts. I reflected 


that, in what had taken place, I had passively obeyed the twofold impulses of | 


my hatred of the count and my affection for my sister. I had detested that 


| man from the day he had blasted my hopes of happiness by marrying Pauline, | 


and I had been carried away, in spite of myself, by the desire of personal re- 
venge—of requiting him in physical, what he had cost me in mental, pain. 
To kill or be killed had been my only thought; and now that the thing 
was done, I saw all the consequences of it unfolding themselves before me. 

Some one touched me on the shoulder. I looked up; it was the doctor. 

“ How is Pauline?” I cried, clasping my hands. 

*« She has come to herself again,” said he. 

I rose to fly to her, but the doctor stopped me. 

“ Listen to me,” continued he; “the accident which has just happened is 
a serious one, and she has especial need of repose. Don’t go to her chamber 
at this moment.” 

“ And why not?” 


“Because it is important that she experience no strong emotion at this | 


time. Now, I have never questioned you on the subject of your situation 


with regard to this lady, nor do I now demand your confidence ; but you call 
| her your sister; tell me, are you, or are you not, her brother? This does not | 


concern me at all as a man, but much as a physician. Your presence— your 
very voice — has an evident effect upon her. I have always observed this; 
and just this moment, as I was holding her hand, the bare mention of your 
name sensibly accelerated the action of her pulse. 
to enter her apartment to-day except myself and her women, and I must in- 
sist upon my orders being strictly obeyed.” 

“ Is she then dangerously ill?” cried I. 

“ Every attack is dangerous to a constitution so much shattered as hers. 


I told him that violent mental agi- | 
We went together to her | 
chamber, and found she had not yet revived, although salts had been held to | 
The doctor spoke of bleeding and | 


I have forbidden any one | 


| M 


If I had it in my power, I would give her some draught to make her forget | 
the past: she is, I am convinced, preyed upon by some deep-rooted sorrow — | 


” 


some fatal remembrance. 

“ Yes,” replied. I, “nothing I find is hidden from you; you have detected 
everything with the penetrating eye of science. No! she is not my sister — 
nor is she my wife —nor is she my mistress; but she is an angelic being, 
whom I love beyond all others, but whom it is beyond my power to render 
happy; and who will die in my arms with her martyr crown of purity! 1 
will do what you will, doctor; I will go to her only when you permit me — 
I will obey you like a child; but when shall I see you again?” 

“ I shall return in the course of the day,” said he. 

“ And I — good God! what am I to do?” 

“ Come, come,” said he, “take courage ! be a man!” 


Oe neeeeeeeeeneeee 
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“O!” cried I, “if you but knew how I love her.” 

The doctor pressed my hand, and I attended him to the door, where I re- 
mained motionless on the spot where he had left me. At length, rousing my- 
self from this state of abstraction, I mechanically mounted the stairs and ap- 
I at first thought 
she was asleep; but some stifled sobs presently reached my ear, and I put 
my hand upon the lock. I then remembered my promise, and that I might 
not break it, I rushed out of the house, threw myself into the first coach I 
saw, and drove to Regent’s Park. 

I wandered about for two hours, like one half mad, among the trees, statues, 
and people, and then returned home. At the door I met a servant hurrying 
out. He was going again for the doctor: Pauline had had another nervous 
attack, after which she had become delirous. I could no longer restrain my- 
self: I rushed into her chamber, threw myself on my knees beside her, and 
took her hand, which was hanging out of the bed. She did not appear to be 
conscious of my presence; her breathing was interrupted and difficult ; her 
eyes were closed; and a few words, without meaning or connection, feverishly 
escaped her lips. The doctor came. 

“ You have not kept your word,” said he. 

* Alas!” I replied, “ she does not know me!” 

Nevertheless, at the sound of my voice, I felt her hand tremble, I yielded 
my place to the doctor; he approached the bed, felt the’ patient's pulse, and 
declared a second bleeding necessary. Notwithstanding this, however, her 
excitement continued to increase, and that evening a brain fever declared 
itself. 

For eight days and eight nights Pauline remained a prey to this fightful 
delirium, recognising no one, believing herself continually threat and 
incessantly calling for aid. ‘The disorder, at last, began to lose its intensity; 
and extreme weakness, in fact, total prostration of strength, sueceeded to the 
wild excitement of delirium. At length, on the morning of the ninth day, on 
opening her eyes after a comparatively tranquil sleep, she recognised me and 
pronounced my name. My feelings, at that moment, it would be impossible | 
to describe. I threw myself on my knees, laid my head on her bed, and wept | 
like a child. Just then the doctor entered, and apprehensive of the effeet 
of agitation upon her, insisted on my retiring, 1 was unwilling to obey, but 
Pauline pressed my hand, and softly bade me to go, and I left the room. 

It had been eight days and nights since I had been to bed. I now lay 
down, and being somewhat more at ease with respect to Pauline, I fell into 
a deep sleep, of whieh I stood almost as much in need as herself, 

The inflammatory disorder gradually disappeared, and at the end of three 
weeks, all that remained of it was great debility; but during this time the 
chronic malady, with which she had been threatened the previous year, had 
made further progress. The physician advised the remedy which had before 


| restored her, and I resolved to take advantage of the fine season to travel with 


her over Switzerland, and then go to Naples, where I proposed passing the 
winter. I imparted my plan to Pauline; she smiled sadly at the hope which 
I founded on this journey, and then, with the submission of a child, consented 
to everything. Accordingly, toward the early part of September, we set out 
for Ostend, crossed Flanders, and went up the Rhine as far as Basle, visited 
the lakes of Bienne and Neufchatel, and rested a few days at Geneva, Then 


| we traversed the Oberland, crossed the Brunig, and had just visited Altorf 


when you met us, and were foiled, you recollect, in your attempt to join us 


| at Fluelen, on the borders of the lake of the four cantons. 


You now understand‘why it was not in my power to wait for you. Pauline, 
on perceiving your intention of availing yourself of our boat, asked me your 
name, and recollected having met with you, several times, at the Countess of 
’s, and the Princess Bel ’s; and at the bare idea of meeting you 
face to face, her countenance assumed an expression of such terror, that 1 be- 


| came alarmed, and ordered my boatmen to push off instantly, leaving you to 


think what you might of my want of civility. 

Pauline lay down at the bottom of the boat; I seated myself near her, 
and she rested her head on my knee, It had been just two years since. she 
left France, suffering in the same way, and in the same way supported by me. 
From that time to this I had faithfully kept the engagement, 1 had then 
made. For two years I had watched over her like a brother; my/whole 
and only care had been, either to spare her some pain, or to procure hersome | 
pleasure, and every wish of my soul had turned upon the hope of being one 
day loved by her. When two persons have lived much together, it; often 
happens that the same thoughts present themselves to the minds of both at 
the same time. I saw Pauline’s eyes fill with tears, she sighed, and pressing 


| my hand which she was holding in hers, she said, * How kind you are tome!” 


I started at her responding so completely to what had been passing in my 
mind. 

“ Have I done as I ought to have done, Pauline?” said I. 

“ Oh,” replied she, “you have been to me as the guardian angel of my 
childhood, which forsook me for a while, but was restored to me under the 
name of a brother!” 

“And in return for that devotion, will you not do something for me, 
dearest?” 

“ Alas! what can I do for you?” said Pauline. “ Love you? Alfred, in 
the sight of this lake — those mountains — that sky — and all the sublimity 
of nature that surrounds us— in the sight of the God that made them— 
yes, I do love you, Alfred! I tell you nothing new when I tell you that.” 

“ Yes, yes, dearest, I know it; but 'tis not enough that you love me — 
your life must be bound to mine by indissolable ties, That protection, 
which as a favour I have been permitted to bestow, must become a right.” 
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She smiled mournfully. 
“ Why did you smile so sadly ?” said I. 
“ Because,” she replied, “ you are ever looking to the future of the earth, 
and I to that of the skies,” 
“ Again, Pauline!” 
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of being able to continue our journey the next day, I dispatched an express 











in my carriage to Milan, to bring Doctor Scarpa to Sesto, 

On returning to Pauline I found her in bed, and seated myself near her 
pillow. She seemed, I thought, to have something to ask me, but that she 
durst not do so; for I caught her eye fixed upon me for the twentieth time, 


“ Indulge not these vain illusions, Alfred : ‘tis they that make regret bitter | with a strange, doubtful expression. 


and incurable. Had I indulged in illusion, think you I would nox have made | 
known to my mother that I am still in existence? But I knew in that case | 
I should have been obliged not only to leave you, but to leave my mother for | 


® second time ; and that would have been too much to bear: so I took pity | 


on myself in advance, and denied myself a great joy, to spare myself an ex- 
ceeding sorrow.” 

I made a gesture of entreaty. 

“T love you, Alfred ;” she repeated; ‘I will say those words again and | 
again, so long as my lips can utter them ; but ask no more of me, and watch | 
Over yourself, that I die not with a pang of remorse on my mind.” 

What could I say after this? What could I do, but take Pauline in my 
arms, and weep with her over the happiness which might have been ours, and 
the misery which had been our destiny. 

We remained some days at Lucerne, and then left there for Zurich. We 
went down the lake, and arrived at Pfeffers. There we proposed remaining 
a week or two, for I was in hopes that the warm baths might benefit Pauline. 
We went to visit the abundant spring on which I founded this hope, and on 
returning, met you on that narrow bridge in the subterranean passage, Pau- 
line almost touched you; and this second meeting so much agitated her, that 
she insisted on proceeding immediately on our journey. I durst not oppose 
her wishes, and we directed our steps toward Constance. 

was no longer any doubt, even to me, that Pauline was growing 
| feebler. You have never known —and may you never know —the agony it 
is to feel the heart you love slowly cease to beat beneath your hand — daily 
to place your finger on the pulse, and count an increase of its feverish throbs 
and each time that, with mingled love and grief, you press the adored form 
to your bosom, to be conscious that a week —a fortnight —or perhaps at 
most a month hence — and that creation of God, that now lives, and thinks, 
and loves, will be but a cold corpse — motionless — speechless — passionless. 

As to Pauline, the more the time of our separation seemed to draw nigh, the 
more did she seem to have amassed for her latest moments the treasures of 
her mind and soul. Perhaps my love may poetise this twilight of her life; 
but mark you, that last month which elapsed between the moment in which 
you met us at Pfeffers, and that in which, from the top of a terrace at an inn 
on the shores of Lake Maggiore you dropped the bunch of orange-blossoms 
into our caléche — that last month, I say, will be ever present to my thoughts, 
as must have been to the minds of the prophets of yore, the visits of the angels 
that brought them the word of the Lord. 

We at length reached Arona. There Pauline seemed so much revived by 
the first breath of the air of Italy, that, notwithstanding her fatigue, we 
stopped but one night; for my only hope now was to reach Naples. How- 
ever, on the day following she was so much indisposed, that she was not able 
to rise until a late hour, and instead of continuing our journey in the carriage, 
I took a boat to Sesto Calendo. We embarked about five in the afternoon. 
As we approached the little city, we saw it by the last warm golden rays of 
the setting sun, as it lay couched at the foot of its hills covered with their 
delicious gardens of myrtles, orange trees, and rose-laurels. Pauline regarded 
them with a delight which gave me a hope that her spirits were becoming 
| tess sad. 

“ You are thinking, dearest, that it would be very sweet to live in that de- 
lightful country ?” said I. 

“ No,” she replied, “ I was only thinking it would be less sad to die there. 
I have often thought,” continued she, “how sweet it would be to be buried 
in a beautiful, balmy garden, and have my grave surrounded with shrubs and 
flowers. We do not pay attention enough, I think, to the last dwelling of 
| those we love : we deck their bed of a day, and neglect their couch of eternity. 
If I die before you, Alfred,” resumed she smiling, after a moment’s silence, 
“and if you could be generous enough to continue to the dead the cares you 
have bestowed on the living, I wish you would remember what I have said.” 

“Oh, Pauline, Pauline,” cried I, taking her in my arms, and pressing her 

convulsively to my bosom, “do not talk thus; you kill me ” 

, _ * Well,” replied she, “I will not then ; but I only wished to tell you this, 


dear Alfred, once for all; for I know that if I tell you once, you will never | 
forget it. No, we will not speak of that any more. Besides, I really feel | 


better; Naples, I am sure, will do me good: I have long wished to see 
Napies —" 


“Yes,” continued I, interrupting her, “we shall soon be there now; and | 


we'll take a small house at Sorrente or Resina, where you shall pass the 
winter, renovated by the sun, which there is always bright ; and then in the 


spring, when all nature revives, you too will return to new life; but, good 
God, what ails you ?” 


“ Oh, this dreadful pain "— said she, putting her hand to her breast; and, | 
after a pause —“ you see, Alfred, death is envious even of our day-dreams, | 


and sends me pain to waken us from them.” 

We remained silent until we reached the land. Pauline attempted to 
walk, but was so weak that her knees gave way under her. Night was coming 
on, aed I took her in my arms and carried her to the hotel. 


——————— - = ———— 


“ What is it, Pauline?” said I; you are anxious to ask me something, and 
you dare not do it. I have several times observed you look at me thus, You 
do not hesitate to tell me, surely — am not I your friend, your brother?” 

“ Oh, you are indeed more than all that,” she replied; “there is no name 
to express what you are, Yes, Alfred, a doubt, a terrible doubt torments me; 
but I will clear it up by-and-by, at a moment in which you will not 
dare to deceive me; but that hour has not yet come. I only look at you 
to see you as long as I can—TI look at you, because I love you.” 

I placed her head on my shoulder ; and we remained thus nearly an hour, | 
during which I felt her panting breath moisten my cheek, and her heart beat 
against my bosom. At length she assured me she felt better, and entreated | 
me to retire. I rose to obey her, and, as usual, I put my lips to her forehead, 
when she threw her arms around my neck, and putting her lips to mine, mur- 
mured in a kiss, “ I love thee;” and her head sank back on the pillow. I was 
going to take her in my arms, but she gently repelled me saying, without 
again opening her eyes, “ Leave me, dear Alfred — I love thee — I am well 
now — I am happy.” 

I left the room, for I could not have remained in it in the state of excite- 
ment into which that feverish kiss had thrown me. I entered my chamber, 
leaving the door of communication half open, so that I might hasten to Pau- 
line on the slightest noise, and instead of lying down, I contented myself with 
throwing off my coat, and opened the window to breathe the cool air of the 
evening. 

The balcony of my apartment looked into one of those fairy gardens we 
had seen from the lake in approaching Sesto. Amid tufts of lemon trees and 
clumps of rose-laurels, a few statues stood out on their pedestals, in the rays 
of the moon, as white as ghosts. As } kept my eyes fixed on one of these, it 
seemed to me that it became animated, and that it made me a sign with its 
hand pointing to the earth. This illusion presently became so strong, that I 
thought I heard myself called ; I put both hands to my brow, for it seemed 
to me I was losing my senses. My name a second time pronounced, in a 
more plaintive tone, made me start; I re-entered iy chamber and listened, 
A third time did I hear my name, but yet more feebly, The voice came 
from the adjoining apartment — it was Pauline calling me, and I flew to her 
chamber. 

It was, indeed, she — expiring. Unwilling to die alone, and finding that I 
replied not, she had left her bed to seek mein her agony. I found her kneel- 
ing on the floor, and rushed toward her to take her in my arms. She made 
me asign that she had something to ask me; then unable to speak, and feel- 
ing herself dying, she seized the sleeve of my shirt, and pulling it aside, dis- 
closed the wound then scarcely healed, which, three months before, I had 
received from the ball of Count Horace ; and pointing with ber finger to the 
scar, she uttered an exclamation, fell back, and closed her eyes. 

I laid her on the bed, and had only time to approach my lips to hers, to 
receive her last breath — to gather her latest sigh. 

Pauline’s last wish has been accomplished. She sleeps in one of those 
gardens overhanging the lake, amid the perfume of orange trees, and beneath 
the shade of the myrtle and the laurel-tree. 

“ I know it,” replied I to Alfred, “ for I reached Sesto four days after you | 
left there; and without knowing whom it inclosed, I went and prayed at her | 
tomb, 

eee 


THE LOG CABIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING,” 


THE THIRD PERIOD —continued from page 192. * 

By November I was a well man, and able to assist in gathering in my 
crop of corn, which I had planted under such doubtful circumstances. My 
hay for my cattle had been previously cut, and some of this I did not 
hesitate to borrow from Uncle Sam, as it would otherwise have been lost. 
My neighbours assisted me in all this, by two or three bees — also in making 
my cribs, and getting my corn into them, and covering the whole with 
boards. My stock were all well provided for, and could return nightly for 
provender — they live much in the woods. The prairie grass is full of 
rushes, which make good feed for the cattle till the ground is covered with 
snow. 

It isa great mistake, endeavouring to own a very large farm ; the land- 
holders are inclined to run into this error, and often purchase more than they 
can fence in or cultivate. Their idea is to cultivate and sell out. A farmer 
who goes upon this s,-eculating plan seldom grows rich or lives comfortably. 
Home happiness hardly comes into his account. His house, his stock, even 
his plunder, are mere articles of trade. One old woman told me, with tears 


| in her eyes, that her old man, (he was about thirty-two,) had sold out three 


times — “ and now,” said she, “ we've got a going so nicely, I expect he'll 
sell out in the spring.” Thus does this destructive habit of speculation 


| intrude itself into the most remote situations; and, whether in polite or less 
I procured myself a chamber next to hers, for there had long been between | 


cultivated life, saps the foundation of domestic happiness. It is true there 


us something of holiness, which permitted her to sleep under my eye as under | is great temptation to this mode of “ making haste to be rich,” from the 


@ mother's ; and finding her worse than I had ever seen her, and despairing 


facility with which land is brought into culture. 
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The soil in this part of Illinois, near Morgan county, is a black loam, very 
rich, from eighteen inches to three feet deep. This land requires no manure. 
A person told me he had cultivated his land for thirty years, and it con- 
tinued to bear from fifty to seventy-five bushels of corn to the acre. A boy 


||| of fifteen can attend twenty-five acres, and easily produces from the acre this 


quantity. It would seem, in this respect, as if the settlers escaped the sen- 
tence pronounced on the race of Adam. 

The upland prairies are healthy. Many buy without any inspection of the 
sections, and think because they have a water carriage they are fortunate, 
The consequence is, half of their farm is under water, their trees are gar- 
nished with the long, pendent moss, and they are annually visited by fever 
and ague. I have accounted to you for my own sickness ; had I been con- 
tented to remain in the upland prairies of Cassius, probably I might have 
been spared a heavy amount of suffering. No climate can be more healthy 
than our upland prairies, where I had been fortunate enough to purchase. 
I throw in many remarks as they occur to me; but I think you will come to 
my conclusion, that an active industrious man can in a few years obtain a 
comfortable living. I am not anxious to persuade those who are well off to 
migrate to the Far West; far from it; they will find trials and vexations 
such as they never had imagined ; but I should be glad to convince young 
men who are struggling for a living, that they may here in the course of a 
few years succeed. 

How many stoop to the low arts of fraud, who would spurn at the idea of 
becoming a day-labourer and earning an honest competency in a land 
abounding with the luxuries of life! Does not every public print teem with 
accounts of forgeries and frauds? Is there no way of removing these plague- 
spots? Is there no way of showing youth the dread perspective —a blasted 
name, exiles from all that makes life valuable, skulking from honourable 
men, and, almost invariably, at last doomed to day labour in a penitentiary ! 

It has always been a doubt in my mind whether a man who has a family 
and is earning a living, even a penurious one, has a right to condemn his 
wife and children to the struggles and hardships of a new country, a new 
climate, and unknown people, For himself he is free to choose; but when 
he becomes the property of others, new duties and new ties await him. It 
is these kinds of itinerant families that bring discredit on new purchases. 
Scearcely an instance is known of a wife who does not follow her husband by 
compulsion; she brings a discontented and repining spirit with her, and is 
full of sorrowful regrets for her former home, which is restored to her 
memory in colours of brightness it never originally possessed. 

A friend told me that, in sailing from New Orleans to:Louisville, the boat 
stopped for wood at a small log-house, so perfectly wretched in its appear- 
ance that he was induced to question the man why he remained there. 

It was nearly inundated by the muddy, dirty waters of the Mississippi, 
and the unfortunate mother and cnildren were the personification of fever 
and famine. He said he was a Connecticut farmer — that he worked hard, 
and earned little — he had the prospect of a numerous family, and he was 
advised to emigrate to the new country. After various changes which 
gradually absorbed all his earnings, he had been permitted to take possession 
of this spot for little or nothing. 

“ But, when the river is higher than it now is, you must be flooded.” 

“ Then we move our plunder up to that corn-house,” pointing to a 
miserable log cabin in the midst of moss-covered trees, “ and stay till the 
waters subside.” 

“ And what recompense do you get for leaving your early home?” 

“ Why, we have a power of land; when my boys are old enough they 
will make new clearings, and each will have his own farm, and then the old 
woman and I will leave off work.” 

« I never shall live to see that dey,” said the melancholy woman. “ We 


have buried two of the boys in the swamp, and I shall soon lie by the side | 


of them.” 

“ That is the way,” said the man bitterly; “ she’s always a-fretting.” 

As I am upon this subject, permit me to say a few words more. 

A man does not labour as hard here as in New England, but he has pre- 
cisely the same call for industry, economy, and good principles; and with 
these, and health and activity, he can scarcely fail of obtaining a respectable 
living in the course of a few years. 

As I have before observed, I have no wish to induce those who are 
tolerably well off to remove to new lands. “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss,” and this old proverb applies, particularly, to these changes; at the 
same time, as you request my testimony, and what information it is in my 
power to give, I do it freely. 

After a man has selected his farm, he goes to the United States’ govern- 
ment, which is within twenty-two miles of Lancaster. They give him a 
certificate as soon as it is paid, and, in about four or five years afterwards, a 
patent of the deed, signed by the president of the United States. I have 
already mentioned what the subdivisions may be. The whole is six hundred 
and forty acres—one mile square. This may be subdivided into quarters, 
and then subdivided into eighties and forties, and, in this, purchasers have 
the advantage of taking two forties from any part of the section nat occupied. 
He has no taxes to pay on his land till after five years ; his personal 
property is immediately subject to taxes. The soil of these sections is a 
black loam, very rich, from eighteen inches to three feet deep, The ground 
is easy to clear. He has but little to do except ploughing it; there are 
no large stumps or rocks, but what they call red-root, which they easily cut 
off. 

In breaking up the land, he puts in his crop of corn, as I before men- 





tioned in my own case, also melon seeds at the same time. I have before 
said in what way a poor man builds his log house by a bee—a common log 
house costs him perhaps ten or twelve dollars —and how he supplies himself 
with provisions and stock by his own labour. This last, namely, his cattle, 
must have a private mark, and, according to law, this private mark must be 
registered at the county register office. Then if they wander off, every one 
who finds them is under obligation to advertise or post them. In the region 
where I have purchased, a large part of the prairie belongs to non-residents, 
and the residents have the benefit of the grazing for their cattle. The second 
year a farmer usually sows wheat in September or October, about a bushel 

to the acre, which will produce from twenty to twenty-five bushels per acre. 

With his superabundance of corn he fattens his stock, which is gradually 
increasing; he makes them tempting bargains for the drovers who come 
along, and are glad to purchase. 

I have mentioned the prairie hens; in the spring the wet prairies are 
covered with wild ducks, brant, and geese. Vegetables are raised in great 
perfection ; potatoes, squashes, melons, &c. are generally put in with the 
first crop of corn. Apples and peaches are alsoabundant. All these things 
are raised with a small portion of human labour, by a plough and horse, the 
hoe never being used except in cutting up the dead stalks in the spring. 
The soil is susceptible of raising flax, hemp, and tobacco ; and, within a few 
years, some farmers have made sugar from corn-stalks, equal to the best of 
New Orleans sugar. They take the corn off when it gets to be a little too 
hard, save the blades for fodder, and the corn-stalk is left for sugar. Their 
corn-stalks are from ten to twelve feet high, and proportionably large, The 
government would pay a high price for hemp raised in the country, as we 
are obliged to import it from Russia ; but there is a difficulty in rotting it, 

You may like to know of some of our prices. In 1842, corn was from 
ten to sixteen cents per bushel; wheat sixty cents, owing to the preceding 
crop being frozen out ; oats ten cents per bushel ; potatoes eighteen cents ; 
fowls thirty-seven and a half cents per dozen; eggs two cents per dozen; 
pork from one to two and a half cents per pound ; bacon three cents; meal 


twenty cents per bushel ; flour two cents per pound ; turkeys are not much 
raised, and are proportionably dear. 

The shops, though few here, contain articles of all sorts: as the goods are 
imported from Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, they are somewhat 
dearer than in those places. The women are fond of dealing with tra- 
velling pedlars, who always persuade them they have got bargains, 

A framed house, sixteen by twenty, costs about three hundred dollars, with 
glass windows. ‘They build of white oak and often bricks, and the last are 
as cheap as wooden ones, for they find the clay below the soil on their own 
farms, and burn the bricks themselves. 

The men are hospitable and peaceable, though generally illiterate; the 
women great visiters, jumping on a horse in the morning with a bundle of 
work, and passing the day out. 

I ought to mention some of the disadvantages of our soil, When it rains, 
even for an hour, it is adhesive as putty, and a person can with difBeulty 
walk in it without boots, Shoes are taken by it from the feet, and as the 
ladies generally milk the cows, they are obliged to provide themselves with 
something like boots. But this dries when the sun comes out. 

I ought to give some account of our courts of justice, The lawyers in 
the bar sit smoking, with their feet in a chair, and in warm weather with 
their coats off. The court is opened by a tap ef the drum by the sheriff. 
Witnesses are summoned from the street by the sheriff, who puts his head 
out of the window and calls to them. They come in loaded with mud, and 
the court-house and room is often a@ quagmire. ; 

I think, by this time, you will be ready to say, “ enough of these details ; * 
but I give them to you, ow the honour of an Illinois farmer, merely as matters 
of fact. Great reformation has been effected in point of temperance: we 
have our temperate societies, &c. My wife is looking over my shoulder ; 
she says, you do not mention our beautiful prairie flawers ; they are indeed 
most exquisite, and, in point of colour and richness, much surpass our New 
England flowers. Imagine to yourself acres with every variety of rainbow 
hue. 

Ellen and myself entered upon our first winter in our log heuse with 
grateful hearts, We had the necessaries of life, but none of its superfluities. 
I do wrong to say this, for the country abounds in what the epicure of New 
England would pay high for. 

We often had prairie hens, which I am told are elsewhere called English 


| grouse; we had plenty of quails, and might have feasted on rabbits and 


squirrels ; but Ellen and myself had made pets of these little animals when 
we were children, and we never could endure the idea of eating them. The 
melons I had planted with my corn proved fine. It is a species of fruit 
which is good here 

My wife (how proud I am of that title !) had her festoons of dried peaches, 
which were converted into various culinary purposes, and often superseded 
the use of butter, which is one of the expensive commodities. 

Venison is plentiful, a whole deer can be purchased in the fall, without 
his skin (which is a separate article of trade), for twenty-seven cents, I had 
my smoke-house, no farmer can be without this, and our venison and bacon 
were the best of their kind. 


You will easily believe we had no want of fuel. The tops of the trees 


which formed our dwelling afforded an ample supply, and had this failed, T 
| had forty acres of timber at hand. 


I mention to you these outward circumstances of comfort. They are but 
little unjess made pleasant and useful by good management. 
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My log house was as neat, as well arranged, as if it had been a palace. 
Our sleeping room and eating room, unlike most log houses, were wholly 


distinct: but Iam compelled to acknowledge that our eating room was, | 


alternately, kitchen, parlour, and study; yet Ellen so contrived it that one 
occupation never intruded upon the other. My papers were never dis- 
turbed. The walls of our house were covered with specimens of my chiro- 
graphy ; but I solemnly protest this was not my doing, Ellen chose to have 
it so, and I could not object. I have formerly alluded to the dress of my 
wife, when about her household employments. She still preserved it in de- 


| fiance of the fashion of Cassius ; she still wore her short loose gown, fastened 
, to her slender waist by a neat apron, a rather short skirt, her shining black 


morocco slippers, and white stockings. There was a neatness in her habits 


, that the first lady in the land might have imitated, 


Man, in living by himself, is too apt to degenerate in this respect ; but 
who would dare to neglect the paring of a nail with such an example ! 

There had been some talk in Cassius about getting a regular preacher. 
Ellen and myself exerted all our influence for this purpose ; and, about this 
time, a promising young man stood ready for the office. The great 
difficulty was to persuade the people that a minister ought to have a regular 
salary. They were willing to give him his board alternately, and now and 
then make him a present of what they did not want themselves; but as to 
pa ing money to a minister of the gospel, they “ did not believe in that.” 

1 did all I could by argument, but my wife much more by persuasivn. 
She took her knitting and visited all the farmers and their wives in Cassius, 
and got them to sign, and yet I don’t think one of them felt that they were 
yielding to her influence. She did not manage as I did, simpleton that I 
was, by talking of reform and improvement. But she said, “ you love your 
children so well, (innocent, blessed creatures that they are!) that you will 
not let them grow up without as much care for their souls as you are taking 
for their bodies.” We soon had worship every Sunday, and then Sunday- 
schools. Ellen and myself were both among the teachers. 

Towards spring I was requested to resume the schvol, and informed that 
they had voted to build a brick school-house, of which I was to have the 
superintendence, with the liberty of drawing on the school-fund to a certain 
amount. 

T hesitated about entering again into an occupation which had cost me 
much anxiety. [ was convinced that I could make a good living from my 
farm, and doubtful whether better schoolmasters could not be found; but 
when I spoke hesitatingly to Ellen, she would not listen to it. 

“My dear Henry,” said she, “has it not been your vocation from a boy ? 
In what way can you do so much good? Hire men to plough, they are 
everywhere ; but one faithful and qualified to teach the infant mind, and 
train it to knowledge and goodness, is rare to be found all the world over, 
and such a one are you! Ah!” added she, smiling, “I am too proud of 
my husband.” 

Again I entered upon my former employment, and all my scholars joyfully 
returned. Miss Kent had gone to some other region; but whether in the 
capacity of schoolmistress or actress, I cannot say. 

We met every Sunday at each other’s houses for a time, but, as the people 
got engaged in the matter, they determined to put up a meeting-house which 
would be central, the houses being generally three-quarters of a mile apart. 
We were too impatient to get into it to wait for seats, so we all met at 
Squire March's public, and carried our chairs, then set out in procession, 
men and women each with a chair, the minister with his, heading it. When 
we arrived, the church was solemnly dedicated ; then a hymn was sung which 
was composed by me, by general request, and Ellen, with her sweet voice, 


| ‘led the female choir. 


We had our usual trials in a new settlement. One severe winter I was 
awoke by the howling of wolves, who, impelled by hunger, had ventured 
down upon our farm-yard. I rushed out with a loaded gun and a blazing 


| pine knot ; but too late to rescue some of the sheep, which were murdered. 


As our family increased, for the seeond year of our marriage Ellen was the 


happy mother of a fine boy, we were obliged to add to our dwelling, and 

| give up our quiet, delightful mode of living to admit an assistant female ; 

']| this brought its troubles; but good temper and good management, with 

||| Proper conformity to the habits of Cassius, did wonders. Our boy we called, 
| after our Quaker friend, Ezra Collins. 


a 


A NEW BOOK ON CHINA. 


Points and Pickings of Information about China and the Chinese. 
by Prior. Grant and Griffiths, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Now that a new era has opened in the affairs of China, and at a time when 
our various commercial towns are busy for the Chinese market, any book 
containing information of a useful description is acceptable, as tending to 
elucidate the manners and customs of a people whose history has, until late 
years, been comparatively a mystery to most countries on the face of the 
earth. Each new volume published, illustrative of the Celestial Empire, 
may be regarded as an additional step towards that universal civilisation, 
which we trust one day to see accomplished — thus eementing those friendly 
ties, the absence of which has too long and too frequently convulsed all 
nations. The writer of these “ Points and Pickings” deigns not to 
present us with a preface, but merely observes on the title-page that they 


Drawings 


are by the author of “ Soldiers and Sailors.” He need not have feared a 
favourable reception of these sketches of the Chinese, inasmuch as they are 
penned with an ease and agreeable style at once amusing and unpretending. 

On dit “ travellers tell strange stories ;"” and indeed so exaggerated have 
been the chronicles of the voyages and travels of some personages, that they 
have very properly been viewed by the home reader as complete burlesques, 
of foreign habits — arising, if not from a natural gift for the “ imaginary,” at 
ali events from spleen or disappointment dt not finding every thing just as 
the peculiar turn of mind of such historians could wish ; but the plain truth, 
as in the instance before us, will be likely to effect more good to those 
who require information, than all the coloured and distorted adventures of 
many, who only see one half from the windows of their travelling carriage, 
leaving the other moiety a blank, to be filled up by the mere phantoms of a 
distempered brain, — Without remark, we shall allow a few extracts of our 
author to speak for themselves, some of which are very graphic, commencing 
with 

THE PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF THE CHINESE. 

The Chinese are, perhaps, in size equal to Europeans, with their knees a 
little more apart than is consistent with graceful motion. I question 
whether many Chinese porters would not match in muscular strength any 
that could be brought to compare with them. The hair of the “ Celestials ” 
is black and coarse; and their heads are broader behind, and narrower 
before, than ours. 

The foreheads of the Chinese are narrow, their faces somewhat broad, and 
their eyes and other features small; so that they have a vacant, unintellectual 
expression, which their high cheek-bones, their shaven heads, and their 
plaited tails, by no means relieve. I never look on the unenlightened face 
of a fat Chinese without thinking of a large house with little windows. The 
higher classes have very long nails, especially on the left hand. 

The Chinese women, as they value a white skin, make use of paint, which 
rather increases than lessens the want of intelligence in their faces, except 
when their countenances are lighted up with a smile. They have delicate 
hands, gracefully arehed eyebrows, and regular and oval features ; but their 
eyes seem oddly set, their noses are somewhat flat, and their faces sadly lack 
power of expression. Many ladies remove their eyebrows, and substitute a 
delicately curved pencil line. The practice of “ killing the foot,” or of firmly 
compressing it in childhood, is a sad one ; hardly, however, is it likely to be 
abandoned. At the tender age of five years, the foot of the child is forced 
into a line with the leg, and bound in that position with two of the toes bent 
under the sole. “ A foot two inches in length is the idol of a Chinaman.” 
The small feet of the ladies in China are called “ kum-leen,” or “ golden 
water-lilies ; their slender shapes, “ willow waists ; ” and their eyes, * silver 
seas,” 

THE OPIUM SMOKER. 

The opium-smoker leans, or lies along, but with his head raised, while he 
revels in his enjoyment. A wooden tray is before him, and on it are seen 
his ivory opium-boxes, his lamps, and his steel, or silver needle, some five or 
six inches long. The stem of his pipe is, perhaps, of cane, turned black from 
use ; it is near a foot and a half in length, and about an ineh in diameter. 
The mouth-piece may be of horn or ivory, while the other end is covered 
with copper, inlaid with silver; to this is fitted a bowl of fine clay, three 
inches across, of the shape of a flattened turnip, with a hole on the upper 
part, not much bigger than a pin’s head; through this small hole a little 
opium is put, after it has been applied to the lamp, on the point of the needle, 
and the smoker draws up the seducing and intoxicating vapour through the 
tube by the power of his lungs. So potent is the influence of opium, that 
though an opium-smoker will continue his enjoyment for hours, and, after 
taking a cup of tea, begin again as fresh as ever, yet two or three whiffs of 
the pipe would be quite as much as you could bear. Opium is too ex- 
pensive an extract to be enjoyed in all its perfection by the poor. The rich 
only can afford to use it fresh every time they smoke. The dregs of a rich 
man’s pipe are carefully collected to be enjoyed by an inferior smoker. 
Opium pipes are often so made that the vapour is drawn through water or 
scented liquid, much in the same way as in the hooka or hubble-bubble 
of India, 

BEGGARS OF CANTON, 

There are beggars everywhere, and Canton has its share of them. One 
company of them is known by the name of “ The Heavenly Flower Com- 
pany "—a pretty name, truly, for a troop of long-tailed beggars ! I have 
already given you the names of the foreign factories outside the walls of 
Canton, the masses of people that are seen continually in front of these im- 
mense depots, without any seeming object, or occupation, are truly astonish- 
ing. Whence they come and,where they go appears a mystery ; for no 
sooner does one part of the human stream pass away than it is succeeded by 
another, How are they fed und clothed, and where do they lodge ? — are 
questions that rise in the mind of every stranger. The crowd is visible by 
day, but how do they of whom it is composed dispose of themselves by 
night? In London lodging-houses, human beings are packed up together 
in small compass, and this principle must be carried still farther in Canton, 

It is true that at Canton they have a resource which we have not in 
London, for the river is open to them, where, crowded in barges, sanpans, 
and boats of all kinds, they herd together by thousands; yet still there is 
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much of wretechedness in the city, where poverty has to accommodate itself 
to many a loathsome abode. This is not the case in Canton alone; for in 
other cities and towns, though not to the same extent, the same consequences 
arise from the great amount of the population. The rivers, the canals, and 
lakes teem with human life. The “ Boat-town,” as it is called, on the river 
at Canton, is an object of great curiosity to all foreigners. Here are crowded 
together the Tanka people in a vast multitude, with crowds of pirates and 
bad characters—the refuse of the city. 


PUFFING SHOPKEEPERS. 

The celestial shopkeepers can puff, as well as the people of other nations. 
What think you of the following translation of an ink-maker’s shop-bill ? 
“ At the shop Tae-shing (prosperous in the extreme) very good ink ; fine! 
fine! Ancient shop; great-grandfather, grandfather, father, and self make 
this ink; fine and hard; very hard; picked with care, selected with at- 
tention. I sell very good ink; prime cost is'very. This ink is heavy, so is 
gold. The eye of the dragon glitters and dazzles, so does this ink. No one 
makes like it. Others who make ink, make it for the sake of aceumulating 
base coin, and cheat, while I make it only for a name. Plenty of A-kwan. 
tsaes (gentlemen) know my ink. My family never cheated; they have 
always borne a good name. I make ink for the ‘ Son of Heaven’ and all 
the mandarins in the empire. As the roar of the tiger extends to every 
place, so does the fame of the dragon’s jewel (meaning his ink). Come all 
A-kwan-tsaes, come to my shop, and see the sign Tae-shing at the side of 
the door. It is in Seaou-shwuy Street (Small-water Street) outside the 
South Gate.” 

CHINESE SCALE OF MERITS. 

The Chinese reduce merits and demerits, or good and bad actions, to a 
kind of scale, so that any one in certain cases may know the value of his 
own conduct, I shall pick out a few instances by which you will see the 
proportionate estimate of different actions, 

Merits. 
To cause a woman to restrain her temper *. 
To check the scolding of women ° 
To teach them to be cleanly in the kitchen 
To hinder them from gadding to see plays acted _ 
To teach them to be kind to female slaves 
To teach them to agree with their relations ‘ 
To teach them to be virtuous and benevolent. 
Demerits. 
To ailow a second wife to ill-treat children of the first 
To allow women to be idle ‘ ° ; 
To allow them to scold. . : 
To allow them to see plays ; : : 
To allow them to ill use slaves . ‘ 
To allow a wife to ride over her husband 
Merits. 
To feed one who has no means of support . 
To cure a slight disease. . ° 
To bury ahuman bone . ‘ : 
To cure a serious disease . ‘ : 
To refotm a worthless person 
To save a person’s life. 
Demerits. 
For a rich man to mock the puor 
Not to serve an object of pity . 
To injure a public well. : ° ‘ ; 
To destroy a person’s tomb ‘ : é 
Merits. 
To save from death a swine, sheep, goose, or duck for each time 1 
To save from death a dog, ox, ass, or horse : do. 1 
Demerits. 
To confine birds in a cage ‘ : for each offence 1 
To kill ten insects. : ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ do. 1 
To destroy the nests of birds. : do. 20 
Secretly to butcher oxen and dogs ». : ‘ do. 100 


We must not omit to speak of the superior way in which this volume is 


Rate of Merit. 
for one day 
for cach time 
for each day 
for each time 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Rate of Error. 
for one day 
do. 
do. 
for each time 
do. 
do. 
Rate of Merit. 
for each day 
for each time 
do. 
do. 
‘ . ‘ 3 do. 
do. 
Rate of Error. 
for each time 1 
do. 20 
do. 30 
do. 100 


illustrated. Mr, Prior, who is a very clever artist, has evidently be- | 


stowed much pains in the execution of his drawings. The first-—a por- 
trait of the Emperor — is by no means the best; a decided preference may 
be given to the “ Feast of Lanterns,” which is elaborately executed, as also | 


“the Attack of the British on Amoy.” This last is delicately finished, and | 
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| as if bent on some business of importance and despatch. 





exhibits touches which display much familiarity with the subject and taste 


for his art. 
ef 


A NEW BOOK BY AN UNKNOWN AUTHOR. 

Recreations of Leisure Hours. By Archibald M‘Kay. 
H. Crawford and Son. 

Wer have to thank the penny post for this small volume of trifles from the 

pen of a humble man. Although not a Burns nor even a Bloomfield, 


Archibald M‘Kay may yet hold up his head amongst the minor poets of his 
country ; for these “ Recreations of Leisure Hours” display much natural 


Kilmarnock : 


admitted. 
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talent and no mean amount of correct taste, whilst their tendency is decidedly 
good. He paints with homely truth the miseries of intemperance; and we 
trust that the far off newk in which his little volume has first seen the light, 
will not have the effect of hiding it under a bushel. The Temperance 
societies should reprint “ Drouthy Tam” and “ The Flowing Bowl” for 
distribution in ballad shape. As a specimen of the prose we may condense 


A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 


About the year 17—, when the baleful fires of rebellion were raging in 
Ireland, a party of Highland soldiers was quartered in the native village of 
Mary Wilson. One of them, a young than named Norman Mackenzie, was 
billeted in the house of her father. He was a native of Sutherlandshire, and 
had been but a short time in the army. In stature he was rather above the 
middle size, and more than ordinarily handsome, and was endowed with a 
mind somewhat cultivated and given to reflection. He had not been long 
in the house of Mr. Wilson when he evinced the sincerest affection for Mary ; 
and the coy but love-beaming smiles that played upon her ingenuous coun- 
tenance, when he ventured to address her, plainly told that she too regarded 
him as one that was worthy of her warmest love. As time rolled on, their 
hearts became more closely united, and her parents, perceiving they loved 
each other with the utmost tenderness, sought not to ruffle the stream of 
their enjoyment; even the rustic villagers rejoiced in the joy of the youth- 
ful lovers, and talked of Mary Wilson and the young Highlander with 
respect and admiration. Throughout a great part of Ireland the demon of 
civil war continued to march with fearful strides; and for the restoration of 
tranquillity in the disturbed districts fresh troops were required, * * * Tn 
the course of a few days Norman was in Ireland amid the revolting scenes 
of a civil war. Letters, breathing the purest affection for Mary, and de- 
seribing the “miserable state of the country, he wrote occasionally to her 
father ; but they were, without an exception, lost or intercepted on their 
way to Scotland. Mary, therefore, felt the utmost uneasiness at receiving no 
intelligence of her lover. Sometimes, in wakeful imagination, she fancied 
she saw him stretched on the gory field of battle pierced with many a wound, 
At other moments she thought that time and distance had effaced every 
recollection of her from his memory, and that another had become the object 
of his love. * * * To Norman she wrote several letters in simple yet affec- 
tionate language, and waited with eager solicitude for favourable answers; 
but none ever came. These disappointments, together with many painful 
rumours that were circulated in the neighbourhood regarding the sufferings 
endured by the Highland soldiers in Ireland, considerably embittered her 
already agitated feelings. But the warmth of her affection, as if nourished 
by blighted expectations, grew more intense ; and at length, finding herself 
miserable without him who was dearer to her than all upon earth, she re- 
solved to visit Ireland, and seek her lover even in the face of battle. * * * 
Forgetting her duty in her love, unknown to her relations, and with only a 
small sum of money in her possession, she travelled to Irvine, where she 
embarked in a vessel bound for Dublin. Her voyage was a rapid one. 
When she arrived in Dublin it was far in the afternoon, and her first busi- 
ness was to seek lodgings for the night ; but dn searching for her little store 
of money, which she knew was her sole means of procuring friends in a city 
where she knew no one, she found it had been either lost or stolen from her 
during the passage. She felt intensely the misery of her situation. Around 
her were many stately dwellings, and crowds of happy-looking beings were 
passing to and fro along the streets; but, amidst all this apparent gaiety, she 
stood friendless and sad. She thought of her humble but comfortable home 
that was now parted from her by a wide waste of waters, over which she had 
not now the means of returning. She thought, too, of the distress which 
her absence would give to her parents; and another thought, sadder, perhaps, 
than any of these, crossed her mind—that, though she succeeded in dis- 
covering Norman, his former affection might be changed into indifference, 
and, instead of meeting her with affection, he might treat her with scorn or 
neglect. Occupied with these gloomy reflections, she bent her steps towards 
the outskirts of the city. On her way she met a person in military dress, 
from whom she learned that the Fencibles were stationed in the town 


| of . He also informed her in what direction the town lay, and pointed 
| out the road to her. 


She was hungry, weak with fatigue, and fain would 
have made the soldier acquainted with her wants, but he hurried from her 
She now travelled 
onward, regardless alike of the coming night and her own exhausted con- 
dition, and without receiving any food, save a few wild berries which she 


| gathered on the banks of a little burn that winded among some underwood 


by the wayside. At length, after several hours’ journey, she came to a few 


| miserable-looking cabins; and to her, who by this time was so faint and 


weary that she could have cheerfully lain down on the bare earth, the sight 
of human dwellings, however wretched, was indeed cheering. 

At the door of one of these abodes she gently knocked, and begged to be 
“Who are you, lone crathur, that secks, at this late hour, for 
shelther undher the roof of the unfortunate?” said an old woman within. 
“I have come from Scotland,” replied Mary; “and I am so weak with 
hunger and travelling, that I am compelled to seek a morsel of bread and 
shelter for the night.” “ Mis’rable child!” resumed the old woman; “ sure 
it's a hard fate yer endurin’ in the cowld night; but what, let me ax ye, has 


| made ye venthur, in them cruel times, to a place of bloodshed and throuble ?” 


“ I came,” said Mary, “ in quest of a friend, who is a soldier stationed in this 
country.” “ Bad luck to the murtherin’ villains |” exclaimed another person 


. 





| within; “ it’s many a salt tear they have wrung from our eyes! Be off wid 
yez, nor be afther bethrayin’ some innocent crathur into their hands, or by 
the powers 
| speaker, “ have ye lost all Christhian feelin’s intirely? Do ye forget that yer 

only brother, Felix, is dhriven at this blessed minute to seek a hiding-place 
| among the ould woods and wild bogs of our counthry, and can we expect 
that God will purtect him if we refuse to give a bit of mate, and the shelther 
| of our cabin, to the weary, houseless sthranger.” 


sthrangers, but the words you spake touch my bowels, and I'm now willing 
that the poor wandering crathur be brought in and thrated like a thrue 
Christhian.” Mary was now conducted into the house, and placed beside 
| the homely hearth, on which blazed a cheering peat fire, while the old woman 
set some refreshments before her, and in other respects evinced as much kind- 
ness towards her as if she had been her own daughter. Mary could not ex- 
| press in words the gratitude she felt, but the tears of thankfulness that flowed 
from her eyes told more forcibly, perhaps, than language, that she was deeply 
| sensible of the kindness of her benefactress. 

“ Fair sthranger,” said Dorothy (such was the old woman's name), “I can 
persave in the glance of them purty eyes, the tindherness and goodness of 


your heart; but ye know little of the ‘cute sorrows of the World, and may He | 


that’s a father to the widdy and the orphan be long plased to kape yez from 
their bittherness.” Here Dorothy paused, and wiped a tear from ber fur- 
rowed cheek. 
afflicted with severe misfortunes.” 
been forced to dhrink deeply of the dark wathers of bitther misery, till my 
poor brain has grown almost delirious. Sure and it’s not more nor a few 
weeks since my husband was laid anundher the sod, and it's he that was ever 
the thrue-hearted crathur. I had a swate little daughter, too, and in all the 
wide parish there wasn't a purtier or happier couple than herself and Jemmy 
Donnelly, her swateheart. It's thin that rebellion was spreading, as it now 
is, over the counthry, like a wondherful judgment, but we took no part in 
them matthers. Jemmy had been led, by the cruel advices of a spalpeen 
called Black — who purtended friendship to him —to attend a meeting of 
the rebels. One night, soon afther, when Jemmy, my husband, my daughter, 
and my two slips of boys, were chatting by the hearth, a band of sogers -- 
attended by Bleck, who, it was now sartin, had acted the desateful part of a 
thraitor, entered our cabin. ‘ Marcy on us,’ said my husband, surprised at 
| the sight of them, ‘may I make bowld to be axing what seek yez here at all 

at all?" ‘James Donnelly, the rebel,’ cries one. ‘ He doesn't belong to the 
family, plase yer honors, and sure ye aren't going to impache the likes of 
him wid rebellion and thrason,’ answered my husband. ‘Is he not within 


the walls of your house ?’ axed another of the party. For a minute or so all 
of us remained silent, when one of the murtherin’ vagabones drew his 
bayonet, and thratened to plunge it right into the breast of the ould man. 
*‘ Strike not that ould man,’ said Donnelly, seizing a hedge-knife that hung 


upon the wall; ‘I am the boy yer in search of.’ 
pointed at Donnelly. 
sthruck a blow at the treacherous Black that felled him to the ground. 
dhreadful fight now commenced, and my daughter, seeing ber poor ould 
father, and Donnelly, and the boys, were resavin sich bastely thratement, flew 
to their assistance, But och, poor Sally ! a shot was fired, and she fell upon 
the floor covered with blood.” Here the old woman again paused, and 
wiped another tear from her withered face. She then resumed : — “ But it 
rends my poor heart intirely to spake of the horrors of that awful night. My 
daughter was a corpse by my side. My husband and Donnelly were 
| dhragged away by the milithray, and, before the next day's sun had left the 

b skies above us, I was tould of their execution. My two boys, 
obsarvin’ they couldn't save their dear ould father, nor Jemmy, fled from 
our cabin. One of them (God be wid him!), like some guilty outlaw, still 
skulks from his enemies. The other, who is before you, and my only sup- 
port, has just returned, detharmined to meet every danger rather than suffer 
me to die in loneliness and want; for he knows, kind crathur, that, barring 
himself and Felix, there's no mortal now in the wide world to care for me.” 

Dorothy had just uttered the last sentence of the narrative of her sufferings, 
when the sound of horses’ feet fell upon their ears. Dermont, somewhat 
agitated, sprung from his seat, and, looking out at a little window, observed 
@ company of dragoons, with their armour gleaming in the moonlight, ap- 
proaeching the cottage, and dragging along with them a prisoner in the garb 
of a peasant. “ Marciful heaven !” said Dermont, as the military drew near, 
“my brother Felix is their prisoner ! 
think of flight. 
the door. Och, God! must the cup of our misery be dhrained to the bottom?” 


“ Fly! fly! unfortunate youth,” cried Mary; but the words had scarcely | 
dropped away from her lips, when the soldiers entered, and dragged him | 


away like a felon. 

The agony of the old woman at witnessing this new act of cruelty towards 
her — an act that at once completed her ruin — may be imagined. 
remained with her till morning, when she bade her farewell, and resumed 
her journey. 

Before she had travelled two hours she was met by a body of the rebels, 
who, on learning that she was in quest of a soldier, immediately seized her, 
to prevent her from carrying intelligence of their movements to the military. 
In the most supplicating language she pleaded to be allowed to proceed on her 


. | 
“ Mother,” said Dermont, 
“the doings of threachery that have come acrass us make me jealous of 


Another bayonet was | 
He broke it to shivers with the hedge-knife, and | 


A | 








| form and situated in a romantic locality, appeared before them. 


| return to the history of her lover. 





| whatever chance may have thrown in his way. 


Mary | 


j 


j 


} 
| 


journey ; but, regardless of her entreaties, they forced her from the highway | 
across several fields. * * * “ Be aisy, swate innocent,” said one of them, | 


A - 7 - - = 


| found it impossible to proceed. 
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“and dhry up your tears, for sure enough there's none here that manes you 


| harm at all at all; but it’s proper, for the sake of the just cause we're 
“Och! Dermont,” said the old woman, interrupting the | 


sthruggling for, that you shouldn't purceed on yer thravels for some days 
at laste.” ' 

On they went, and at length a building, constructed in the castellated 
“In 
that illigant, comfortable house forninst us,” said one of the rebels, ad- 
dressing Mary, “you must now rest yourself. It’s there you'll have a 
swate little companion of your own sex, one who is tindher and affectionate, 
and who, regardless of your connexions or counthry, will sarve yez wid all 
that’s daisant and needful. In throth, the likes of her for kindness isn’t to 
be found in a month's thravel.” These words were not mere empty boast- 
ings; for Mary, on being introduced into the house, the elegant interior of 
which showed that it was the property of a family of consequence, was 
received by the young lady with many marks of kindness and sisterly atten- 
tion. Food and restorative cordials were given her, which she used with a 
grateful heart. 

We will now leave Mary for a short while under this hospitable roof, and 
Since his departure from Scotland he 
had received no communication from her; but he naturally thought that her 
letters might be prevented from reaching him by the disturbed state of | 
society in Ireland, and consoled himself with the reflection that her heart | 


| was faithful, and that affairs would soon assume a more tranquil aspect, 
“Good woman,” said Mary, “I suspect you have been | 
“ Yes, child,” resumed Dorothy, “ I've | 


when he would be enabled to return to his native land, and again eommune 
with her in the tender language of friendship and love. But the torch of | 
internal war when once lighted up is not easily extinguished — at least such 
was the case in Ireland at that dreadful period. ‘The blood-stained banners 
of rebellion still waved in many a district. Scarcely a night came that did 
not witness new scenes of horror, and scarcely a morning dawned that did 
not shed its light on some ruined cottage or burning village. Among the 
leaders of the rebels were several persons distinguished by their wealth and 
rank in society, One of those, named O'Neil, had succeeded in collecting a 
considerable body of men in a county adjoining that in which Norman was 
stationed, and the intelligence of their rising in arms had spread considerable 
alarm throughout the country. With a view to subdue them and make a 
prisoner of their leader, a detachment of Norman's regiment, in which he 
was included, was ordered to the spot where, according to report, the in- 
surgents were assembling. ** * A little before sunset they arrived near 
the residence of O'Neil, of whom they were in search. On a field ad- 
jacent to the house the rebels, headed by O'Neil, stood armed, ap- 
parently waiting the approach of the soldiers. In a few minutes both 
parties were fiercely engaged in the strife of blood, The insurgents, 
animated by the example of their leader, who displayed no ordinary courage, 
fought with a desperation bordering on insanity, The soldiers fought not 
less bravely, and the conflict, which was of short duration, ended in the 
defeat of the rebels. ‘The soldiers, however, though victorious, lost several 
of their number, nor did they succeed in making a prisoner of O'Neil; but 
instigated by the spirit of revenge, or, what is more probable, by a de- 
termination to deprive him of every shelter, and thereby secure him the 
more easily, they set fire to his family mansion. 

During the conflict Norman Mackenzie observed at one of the windows 
the form of a young lady, who, he afterwards learned, was the only daughter 
of O'Neil. ‘To him the thought of her perishing amid the flames was so 
appalling that he resolved, at all hazards, to make an effort to save her; and 
unobserved, as he thought, he instantly flew into the house, examined one or 
two of the rooms which the fire had not yet destroyed, but no human being 
could he discover. Grieved and disappointed — for he still believed the 
object of his search was within the building —he was about to retrace his 
steps, when the sound apparently of female voices fell upon his ear, Ina 
moment he proceeded in the direction whence it came, and at the end of a 
short passage discovered the door of another room, which he entered. Here 
he found Miss O'Neil and another young girl in a fearful state of alarm, and 
seemingly without the power of flying from the impending destruction, 
Norman in a few words told them for what purpose he had come, and 
feelingly entreated them to fly with him for safety. 

Scarcely had he uttered these words when the younger female flew towards 


| him, exclaiming, “ My dearest Norman!” Hecaught her inhisarms. *T was 


his beloved Mary. A thrill of joy, mingled with sensations of surprise, 
ran through his veins; but it was momentary, for the smoke arising from 


| those parts of the house which the fire was fast detroying now invaded the 
Where shall I fly? but it’s vain to | 
The blood-thirsty ruffians are already within a few paces of | 


apartment, and reminded him of his perilous situation. At this moment, 
too, a dreadful crash was heard, as if the massive walls were tumbling to the 
ground. Mary clung to him with deathlike tenacity; and Miss O'Neil, 
forgetting her dislike to the British soldiers, clung also to his person with 
all the eagerness which the drowning mariner displays when he seizes on 
Norman, who was usually a 
stranger to fear, now felt the pressure of despair upon his heart. “O 
heavens |" he said, * let us make one desperate effort to save ourselves.” They 
flew into the passage; but here the fire was raging so dreadfully that they 
‘* We must rush through the flames, or we 
are undone,” he again cried in a voice of despair. “ Stay, oh! stay,” said 
Miss O'Neil, with great presence of mind. “ A little farther on in the 
passage is a door that leads into the garden; would to heaven we could 
reach it! but I have my fears.” ‘These words gave new energy to Norman. 
He tore his plaid from his shoulders, and, with a view to defend his fair 
companions as much as possible from the flames, he wrapt it hastily around 





| them, and seizing each by the hand, hastened onward. 


and Miss O'Neil Jed them along a narrow footpath that wound through the 


| garden into a deep glen, so thickly embowed with trees that it seemed a | 


place of the stillest solitude. Here Miss O'Neil had often wandered in her 
| noon-day walks, and here her father, to gratify her romantic turn of mind, 
had caused a little hermitage to be erected. * * * The party having arrived 
| at this sylvan spot, seated themselves within the hermitage, and though it 
| was but a temporary shelter, yet to them who had lately undergone so much 
| fatigue it proved a place of comparative comfort. * * * As soon as the 
emotions of their grief or rather joy had somewhat subsided, Norman 
| entered into conversation with Mary, and introduced the subject of their 

strange and unexpected meeting. With becoming modesty she explained 
| the cause of her leaving home, and described the hardships she had endured 
| in Ireland previous to being taken to the house of O'Neil. Norman, who 
knew she had suffered all for his sake, was deeply affected with her simple 
| but sad story. Tears of sympathy and love streamed once more from his 
eyes. In passionate fondness he clasped her again and again to his throbbing 
breast ; and, in the fulness of his joy, he heeded not the hours as they rolled 
| On, nor once thought of his military duties till it was near the hour of mid- 
| night. He then saw he had ek and rose to depart, but paused on ob- 
| serving a person approaching the hermitage. It was O'Neil. “ Thank 
God!” said he, as he drew near and heard the sound of voices, “ you are 
safe from the merciless hands of our enemies.” But, seeing the young High- 
| lander beside his daughter as the last word of the sentence fell from his lips, 
| he exclaimed in a bolder tone — “ O heavens! have I lived not only to see 


my brave companions slaughtered by the minions of tyranny, but to witness | 
It shall | 


| my beloved daughter polluted by the society of a low-born slave ? 
| not be,” he continued, drawing a dagger from under his cloak. “ Be calm, 
| my revered father,” said the young lady; “ to this brave Scottish soldier our 


deepest gratitude is due, for, regardless of his own life, he came into our 
dwelling like a guardian angel, when I was almost enveloped in flames, and 


saved me from death.” On hearing these words the chieftain returned the 
dagger into its sheath, and begged the forgiveness of Norman for the rude 
language he had used. “ Young soldier,” said he “ I can never sufficiently 
pay you for your goodness ; but I fear the Christian feelings with which you 
have been actuated will bring you into disgrace. The military law is severe, 
and shouid it be discovered that you exerted yourself in our behalf, little 
mercy will be extended towards you. Your long absence, too, will speak 
against you. Take then, noble youth, this purse of gold, and hasten with 
the utmost speed to your fellow-soldiers; but say not a word of our inter- 
view.” “ Sir,” replied Norman, “ your fears for my safety strengthen my 
own forebodings ; but I shall act as you desire, and all, I trust, will be well. 
Your generous gift, however, is more than I deserve; yet, since you so 
kindly press it upon me, I will gratefully accept of it for the sake of this 
Scottish girl, for whose future welfare it will enable me to provide.” Norman 
and Mary now bade O'Neil and his daughter adieu, and left the hermitage. 
The next day was far advanced when they reached the town where Norman's 


regiment was stationed. With as little delay as possible he procured lodgings | 


for Mary, and intrusted to her keeping the money he had received from 
O'Neil. 
and presented himself among the soldiers. But unfortunately for poor 
Norman a report was prevalent among the men that he had assisted in res- 


cuing the family of O'Neil from the fire; it was also said he had been in | 


the presence of the chieftain, or, at all events, knew something of his hiding- 

lace. These rumours soon reached the ears of the superior officers, who, 
iowiid that Norman had been some time absent from duty, determined to 
investigate the matter with the strictest vigilance. This was thought the 
more necessary, as several instances had occurred of soldiers befriending the 
rebels, and aiding them in their plans of warfare. He was, therefore, in the 
meantime imprisoned, and in the course of a few days brought to trial before 
a general court-martial. It was proved that he had gone into the house of 
O'Neil, and had afterwards been in company with sorae of the family. The 
truth of this accusation he acknowledged, but hoped to be forgiven on the 
ground that he was prompted solely by the common impulse of nature to 
act ashe had done. He likewise stated that he met unexpectedly in the 
house with a female friend from Scotland, with whom he spent some hours, 
and to this circumstance alone his absence from duty was attributable. When 
asked if he had talked with O'Neil, or knew anything of his hiding-place, he 
remained silent. ‘I'he sterling onesty of his heart forbade him to deny the 
fact, and fidelity to his promise, a feature characteristic of the Highlanders 
of Scotland, prevented him from replying to the latter part of the question. 
The court considered the reasons urged in defence altogether unsatisfactory, 
and the silence maintained regarding O*Neil was reckoned tantamount-to a 
proof of his guilt. They therefore deemed it their duty to inflict upon him 
the severest penalty of the military law, namely, death. 

Norman, though he had erred as a soldier, was conscious he had performed 
his part asa man. He consequently manifested little emotion on hearing 
the mournful sentence pronounced ; but, when returned to his place of con- 
finement, he became occupied with painful reflections. Of Mary Wilson he 
thought, and longed to unbosom to her the sorrows of his heart. This wish 
he communicated through the guards to the commanding officer. It was 
granted, and she was brought to his solitary cell. But we dare not attempt 
| a description of the meeting; suffice it to say, it was one of such tenderness 
and distress that even the hardened sentinels, as they paced to and fro at the 
door of the prison, were moved to tears by the agony of heart displayed by 


In a few minutes | 
| they reached the garden, though not without receiving some slight injury ; | 





With an air of fearless innocence he then hurried to the garrison | 
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the lovers. Their interview, however, was short, for just as they communed 
together an order arrived for her removal. It was instantly obeyed, and in 
the bitterness of despair, they parted for the last time. Early on the following 
morning, Norman was escorted by a strong party of military to the scene of 
his last sufferings. Vast crowds of citizens were collected to witness the 
solemn sight. Among these, Mary had mingled with a grief-torn heart. 
The spectacle she beheld in her dream, when imprisoned by the rebels, was 
now before her. At a short distance, Norman was kneeling on his coffin, in 
the attitude of devotion. Ina frenzy of despair, she endeavoured to force 
her way towards him, but her feeble efforts were put to defiance by the 
soldiers, who drove her back among the spectators, In a few minutes the 


| fatal signal was given, a round of musketry was discharged, and Norman 


almost instantly expired. 


eee 


SHORT NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Thanks to the Army and Navy. Hansard, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Tuts volume is partly from the pen of Mr. Luke James Hansard, and 


| much pains and labour have apparently been bestowed upon it. It con- 


tains “ The Thanks of the United Kingdom voted by the Houses of Par- 
liament to the Army and Navy, for signal instances of successful efforts in 
defence of their country ;” and these contents range over a period of forty- 
four years, commencing from 1801, that is, from the defeat of the Danish 
fleet at Copenhagen—where the immortal Nelson figured as a naval hero 
—down to the late triumph of the British military arms in Affghanistan, 
where Generals Sale, Pollock, Nott, and others, so nobly distinguished 
themselves, 

Mr. Hansard, in the course of a long and elaborate preface appended to 
the book, enters into the philosophy of warfare; and, calling the reader's 


| attention to many things worthy of perusal, very appropriately asks — 


“ What advantage do we gain by these conquests of foreign warfare ; which, 
for the honour of our country, it is the glory of. this volume to record ?” 
Truly none; and, in our opinion, the glory and grandeur of all states or 
countries are far more effectually sustained by an interchange of that good 
fellowship, which the spirit.of the age appears now to promote; as the 
author further observes— “All men and all nations may now emulate 


| each other in noble rivalry for securing the victory of peace.” We at all 


times hail with pleasure any work published for the purposes of phi- 
lanthropy, and trust the one before us may meet with the fortune it 
deserves, having for its object the aid of the industrious working classes, by 
the author's expressed intention to devote the proceeds towards a “ Practical 
Union for Benevolence,” to promote the happiness of all classes of 
the community; and on this ground, independently of any other, may 
public attention be claimed to the book. We may then one day have to 
record — instead of “ The Thanks to the Army and Navy”"—“ The Thanks 
of the Industrial Classes” to ‘those whose humane efforts to better their 
condition through such means will equally demand such grateful acknow- 
ledgments. Be this as it may, the volume of Mr. Hansard contains matter 
in which every naval and military officer must feel an interest; and the col- 
lection of official complimentary documents, accompanied by neat illustrations 
and elegant binding, will doubtless recommend it as an appropriate companion 
for the tables of the United Service. 


-_— >... 


Address to Man for the best Protection of the Young. Hansard, 


Tuts is a second edition of a small pamphlet, containing remarks relative 
to the late appeal by the Bishop of Exeter to the legislature, in the House 
of Lords, for the suppression of certain publie nuisances tending to demo- 
ralise the people. 

Many remarks, suggestive of the means of correcting this evil, which the 
Bishop of Exeter so eloquently denounced, are well worthy of attention, 
although we fear the system of procrastination ever pursued by those in 
power is much against so wholesome a consummation. When we see many 
of the heads of the community, both lay and clerical, defending their tenure 
of premises where the practices complained of are permitted to continue, 
we have little hope for the regeneration of the public morals, and still less 


confidence in the wisdom of such rulers, or their sympathy in popular 
grievances. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 
PERILOUS BOAT VOYAGE OF MILES WALLINGFORD. 


Wuew the Tigris arrives off New York, Miles Wallingford brings his perils 
afloat and ashore to a conclusion with this closing adventure: — “ As soon 
as Captain Digges had taken a glass or two of wine with his old ac- 
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| 
| 


luctance to give up the hope of reaching the land, We were a strong boat's 
crew, and we had a capital though a light boat; yet all would not do, 


| About midnight, after pulling desperately for three hours, my strength was 


| quite gone, and I had to give up the oar. 


quaintance, we returned to our own ship, and the two vessels made sail, | 


the Ganges standing off to the northward and eastward, while we ran in 
for the capes of the Delaware. We got in under Cape May, or within 
five miles of it, the same evening, when it fell nearly calm. A pilot came off 
from the cape in a row-boat, and he reached us just at dark. Captain Rob- 


bins now became all impatience to land, as it was of importance to him to be | 


the bearer of his own bad news. Accordingly, an arrangement having been 
made with the two men who belonged to the shore-boat, our old commander, 
Rupert and myself, prepared to leave the ship, late as it was. 
were taken for the purpose of manning two additional oars, but were to 
rejoin the ship in the bay, if possible ; if not, up at town. One of the in- 


ducements of Captain Robbins to be off, was the signs of northerly weather. | 


It had begun to blow a little in puffs from the north-west ; and everybody 


week in getting up the river, her news being certain to precede her. We 
hurried off accordingly, taking nothing with us but a change of linen, and a 
few necessary papers. We got the first real blast from the north-west in less 


than five minutes after we had quitted the Tigris’s side, and while the ship | 
was still visible, or, rather, while we could yet see the lights in her cabin- 


windows, as she fell off before the wind. Presently the lights disappeared, 
owing, no doubt, to the ship's luffing again. 


late, to find the ship; but this was far easier said than done. The vessel 


might be spinning away towards Cape Henlopen, at the rate of six or seven | 


knots; and, without the means of making any signal in the dark, it was im- 
possible to overtake her. I do believe that Captain Robbins would have 
acceded to the request of the men, had he seen any probability of succeeding ; 


as it was, there remained no alternative but to pull in, and endeavour to | 
We had the light on the cape as our beacon, and the boat’s | 
head was kept directly for it, as the wisest course for us to pursue. Changes | 


reach the land. 


of wind from south-east to north-west are very common on the American 


coast. 
ships aback ; and the force of the breeze usually comes so early as to have 
produced the saying, that a ‘ nor'wester comes butt-end foremost.’ Such 
proved to be the fact in our case. In less than half an hour after it began 
to blow, the wind would have brought the most gallant ship that floated to 
double-reefed top-sails, steering by, and to reasonably short canvass, running 


large. We may have pulled a mile in this half-hour, though it was by 
means of a quick stroke and great labour. The Cape May men were vi- 
gorous and experienced, and they did wonders ; nor were Rupert and I idle; 
but, as soon as the sea got up, it was as much as all four of us could do to 
keep steerage-way on the boat. There were ten minutes during which I 
really think the boat was kept head to sea by means of the wash of the 
waves that drove past, as we barely held her stationary. 

“ Of course it was out of the question to continue exertions that were as 
useless as they were exhausting. We tried the expedient, however, of edging 
to the northward, with the hope of getting more under the lee of the land, 
and, consequently, into smoother water; but it did no good. The nearest 
we ever got to the light must considerably have exceeded a league, At 


length Rupert, totally exhausted, dropped his oar, and fell panting on the 
thwart. He was directed to steer, Captain. Robbins taking his place. I 
can only liken our situation at that fearful moment to the danger of a man 
who is clinging to a cliff, its summit and safety almost in reach of his hand, 
with the consciousness that his powers are fast failing him, and that he must 


shortly go down. It is true, death was not so certain by our abandoning the 
effort to reach the land, but the hope of being saved was faint indeed, Be- 
hind ws lay the vast and angry Atlantic, without an inch of visible land 
between us and the Rock of Lisbon, We were totally without food of any 
sort, though, luckily, there was a small breaker of fresh water in the boat. 
The Cape May men had brought off their suppers with them, but they had 
made the meal; whereas the rest of us had left the Tigris fasting, intending 
to make comfortable suppers at the light. At length Captain Robbins con- 
sulted the boatmen, and asked them what they thought of our situation. I 
sat between these men, who had been remarkably silent the whole time, 
pulling like giants. Both were young, though, as I afterwards learned, both 
were married ; each having a wife, at that anxious moment, waiting on the 
beach of the cape for the return of the boat. As Captain Robbins put the 
question, I turned my head, and saw that the man behind me, the oldest 
of the two, was in tears. I cannot describe the shock I experienced at this 
sight. Here was a man accustomed to hardships and dangers, who was 
making the stoutest and most manly efforts to save himself and all with him, 
at the very moment, so strongly impressed with the danger of our situation, 
that his feelings broke forth in a way it is always startling to witness, when 
| the grief of man is thus exhibited in tears. The imagination of this husband 
| was doubtless picturing to his mind the anguish of his wife at that moment, 
, and perhaps the long days of sorrow that were to succeed. T have no idea 
| he thought of himself, apart from his wife; for a finer, more manly, resolute 
fellow never existed, as he subsequently proved, to the fullest extent. 
** It seemed to me that the two Cape May men had a sort of desperate re- 


We two lads | 


The symptoms now looked so | 
threatening, that the pilot’s men proposed making an effort, before it was too | 


They are almost always sudden ; sometimes so much so, as to take | 
_ rectly beneath the Tigris’s lee-quarter, so as to round-to under shelter of her 
| hull, there to receive a rope. 





| time baling. 
knew if it came on to blow seriously from that quarter, the ship might be a | 


Captain Robbins confessed him- 
self in a very little better state, and it being impossible for the boatmen to 
do more than keep the boat stationary, and that only for a little time longer, 
there remained no expedient but to keep off before the wind, in the hope of 
still falling in with the ship. We knew that the Tigris was on the starboard 
tack when we left her, and as she would certainly endeavour to keep as close 
in with the land as possible, there was a remaining chance that she had wore 
ship to keep off Henlopen, and might be heading up about north-north-east, 
and laying athwart the mouth of the bay. ‘This left us just a chance —a 
ray of hope; and it had now become absolutely necessary to endeavour to 
profit by it. The two Cape May men pulled the boat round, and kept her 


| just ahead of the seas, as far as it was in their power, very light touches 


of the oars sufficing for this where it could be done at all, Occasionally, 
however, one of those chasing waves would come after us, at a racer’s speed, 
invariably breaking at such instants, and frequently half-filling the boat. 
This gave us new employment, Rupert and myself being kept quite half the 
No occupation, notwithstanding the danger, could prevent me 
from looking about the cauldron of angry waters in quest of the ship. Fifty 


| times did I faney I saw her, and as often did the delusive idea end in dis- 


appointment. The waste of dark waters, relieved by the gleaming of the 
combing seas, alone met the senses. The wind blew directly down the es- 
tuary, and, in crossing its mouth, we found too much swell to receive it on 
our beam, and were soon compelled, most reluctantly though it was, to keep 
dead away to prevent swamping. This painful state of expectation may 
have lasted half an hour, the boat sometimes seeming ready to fly out of the 
water as it drifted before the gale, when Rupert unexpectedly called out 
that he saw the ship! 

“ "There she was, sure enough, with her head to the northward and eastward, 
struggling along through the raging waters, under her fore and main-top- 
sails, close-reefed, and reefed courses, evidently clinging to the land as close 
as she could, both to hold her own and to make good weather, It was 
barely light enough to ascertain these facts, though the ship was not a cable's 
length from us when first discovered. Unfortunately, she was dead to lee- 
ward of us, and was drawing ahead so fast as to leave the probability she 
would forereach upon us, unless we took to all our oars. This was done 
as soon as possible, and away we went, at a rapid rate, aiming :o shoot di- 


We pulled like giants. Three several times 
the water slapped into us, rendering the boat more and more heavy; but 
Captain Robbins told us to pull on, every moment being precious. As I 
did not look round—could not well, indeed — I saw no more of the ship 
until I got a sudden glimpse of her dark hull, within a hundred feet of us, 


surging ahead in the manner in which vessels at sea seem to take sudden 
starts that carry them forward at twice their former apparent speed. Cap- 
tain Robbins had begun to hail, the instant he thought himself near enough, 
or at the distance of a hundred yards ; but what was the human voice amid 
the music of the winds striking the various cords, and I may add chords, in | 
the mazes of a square-rigged vessel's hamper, accompanied by the bass of 

the roaring ocean! Heavens! what a feeling of despair was that, when the 
novel thought suggested itself almost simultaneously to our minds, that we 
should not make ourselves heard! I say simultaneously, for at the same 
instant the whole five of us set up a common, desperate shout to alarm those 
who were so near us, and who might easily save us from the most dreadful 
of all deaths — starvation at sea, I presume the fearful manner in which we 


struggled at the oars diminished the effect of our voices, while the effort to 
raise a noise lessened our power with the oars. We were already to lee- 
ward of the ship, though nearly in her wake, and our only chance now was 
to overtake her. The captain called out to us to pull for life or death, and 
pull we did. So frantic were our efforts, that I really think we should 
have succeeded, had not a sea come on board us, and filled us to the thwarts. 
There remained no alternative but to keep dead away, and to bale for our 
lives. I confess I felt scalding tears gush down my cheeks, as I gazed at the 
dark mass of the ship just before it was swallowed up in the gloom. This 
soon occurred, and then, I make no doubt, every man in the boat considered 
himself as hopelessly lost, We continued to bale, notwithstanding ; and, 
using hats, gourds, pots, and pails, soon cleared the boat, though it was done 
with no other seeming object than to avert immediate death. I heard one 
of the Cape May men pray. The name of his wife mingled with his peti- 
tions to God As for poor Captain Robbins, who had so recently been in 
another scene of equal danger in a boat, he remained silent, seemingly sub- 
missive to the decrees of Providence. In this state we must have drifted a 
league dead before the wind, the Cape May men keeping their eyes on the 
light, which was just sinking below the horizon, while the rest of us were 
gazing seaward in ominous expectation of what awaited us in that direction, 
when the hail of * Boat ahoy!’ sounded like the last trumpet in our ears, 
A schooner was passing our track, keeping a little off, and got so near as to 
allow us to be seen, though, owing to a remark about the light which drew 
al) eyes to windward, not a soul of us saw her. It was too late to avert the 
blow, for the hail had hardly reached us, when the schooner’s cut-water came 
down upon our little craft, and buried it in the seaas if it had been lead. At 
such moments men do not think, but act. I caught at a bob-stay, and 
missed it. As I went down into the water, my hand fell upon some object ||) 
to which I clung, and the schooner, rising at the next instant, 1 was grasped |] 
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|| by the hair by one of the vessel's men. 





I had hold of one of the Cape May 
men’s legs. Released from my weight, this man was soon in the vessel’s 
head, and he helped to save me. When we got in-board, and mustered our 
party, it was found that all had been saved but Captain Robbins. The 
schooner wore round, and actually passed over the wreck of the boat a se- 
cond time; but our old commander was never heard of mere!” — From 
Fenimore Cooper's “ Afloat and Ashore.” 

a _ 

MY FIRST BIVOUAC. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EOTHEN.” 

Tue course of the Jordan is from the north to the south, and in that direc- 
tion, with very little of devious winding, it carries the shining waters of Gali- 
lee straight down into the solitudes of the Dead Sea. Speaking roughly, the 
river in that meridian is a boundary between the people living under roofs 
and the tented tribes that wander on the farther side. And so, asI went 
down in my way from Tiberias towards Jerusalem, along the western bank 
of the stream, my thinking all propended to the ancient world of herdsmen 
and warriors that lay so close over my bridal arm. If a man, and an English- 
man, be not born of his mother with a natural Chiffney-bit in his mouth, there 
comes to him a time for loathing the wearisome ways of society —a time for 
not liking tame people — a time for not dancing quadrilles, not sitting in pews 
—a time for pretending that Milton, and Shelley, and all sorts of mere dead 


people, were greater in death than the first living lord of the treasury —a time, | 


in short, for scoffing and railing, for speaking lightly of the very opera and all 
our most cherished institutions. It is from nineteen to two or three and twenty, 
perhaps, that this war of the man against men is like to be waged most sullenly. 


You are yetin this smiling England, but you find yourself wending away to | 
the dark sides of her mountains, climbing the dizzy crags, exulting in the fellow- | 
ship of mists and clouds, and watching the storms how they gather, or proving | 
the mettle of your mare upon the broad and dreary downs, because that you | 


feel congenially with the yet unparcelled earth. A little while you are free 
and unlabelled, like the ground that you compass; but civilisation is coming, 


and coming ; you and your much loved waste lands will be surely inclosed, | 


and, sooner or later, you will be brought down to a state of utter usefulness — 
the ground will be curiously sliced into acres, and roods, and perches ; and 
you, for all you sit so smartly in your saddle, you will be caught — you will 


be taken up from travel, as a colt from grass, to be trained, and tried, and | 
All this in time; but first come continental tours and the | 


moody longing for eastern travel ; the downs and the moors of England can | 


matched, and run, 


hold you no longer; with larger stride you burst away from these slips and 
patches of free land—you thread your path through the crowds of Europe, 
and at last, on the banks of Jordan, you joyfully know that you are upon the 
very frontier of all: accustomed respectabilities. There, on the other side of 


| ‘the river, (you can swim it with one arm,) there reigns the people that will be 








like to put you to death for not being a vagrant, for not being a robber, for not | 
There is comfort in that—health, comfort, and | 


being armed and houseless. 
strength to one who is dying from very weariness of that poor, dear, middle- 
aged, deserving, accomplished, pedantic, and pains-taking governess, Europe. 
I had ridden for some hours along the right bank of Jordan, when I came 
to the Djesr el Medjame, (an old Roman bridge, I believe, ) which crossed 
the river. My Nazarene guide was riding ahead of the party, and now, to my 
surprise and delight, he turned leftwards, and led on over the bridge. I 
knew that the true road to Jerusalem must be mainly by the right bank of 
Jordan; but I supposed that my guide was crossing the bridge at this spot, in 
order to avoid some bend in the river, and that he knew ofa ford lower down, 
by which we should regain the western bank. 1 made no question about the 


road, for I was but to glad too set my horse’s hoofs upon the land of the wan- | 


dering tribes. Ndne of my party except the Nazarene knew the country. 
On we went through rich pastures upon the eastern side of the water. I 


looked for the expected bend of the river, but, far as I could see, it kept a | 
I still left my guide unquestioned. The Jordan is | 


straight, southerly course. 
not a perfectly accurate boundary betwixt roofs and tents, for soon after pass- 
ing the bridge, I came upon a cluster of huts, Some time afterwards the 
guide, upon being closely questioned by my servants, confessed that the vil- 
lage which we had left behind was the last that we should see : but he declared 
that he knew a spot at which we should find an encampment of friendly Be- 
douins, who would receive me with all hospitality. I had long determined 
not to leave the East without seeing something of the wandering tribes; but I 


had looked forward to this as a pleasure to be found in the Desert between El | 
Arish and Egypt—I had no idea that the Bedouins on the east of Jordan 


were accessible. My delight was so great at the near-prospect of bread and 
salt in the tent of an Arab warrior, that I wilfully allowed my guide to ge on 
and mislead me. I saw that he was taking me out of the straight route to- 


wards Jerusalem, and was drawing me into the midst of the Bedouins ; but the | 


idea of his betraying me seemed (I know not why) so utterly absurd, that I could 
not entertain it for a moment. I fancied it possible that the fellow had taken me 


out of my route, in order to attempt some little mercantile enterprize with the | 


tribe for which he was seeking, and | was glad of the opportunity which I 
might thus gain of coming in contact with the wanderers. Not long after 


passing the village a horseman met us. It appeared that some of the cavalry | 
of Ibrahim Pasha had crossed the river, for the sake of the rich pastures on the | 


eastern bank, and that this man was one of the troopers: he stopped and sa- 
luted ; he was obviously surprised at meeting an unarmed or half-armed caval- 
cade; and at last fairly told us that we were on the wrong side of the river, 
and that if we proceeded, we must lay our account with falling amongst rob- 
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| 
| bers. All this while and throughout the day, my Nazarene kept well ahead 
of the party, and was constantly up in his stirrups, straining forward and 
searching the distance for some objects which stil! remained unseen. For the 
rest of the day we saw no human being ; we pushed on eagerly in the hope 
of coming up with the Bedouins before nightfall. Night came, and we still 
went on in our way till about ten o'clock. Then the thorough darkness of 
the night and the weariness of our beasts (which had already done two good 
days’ journey in one) forced us to determine upou coming to a stand-still, 
Upon the heights to the eastward we saw lights; these shone from caves on 
the mountain-side, inhabited, as the Nazarene told us, by rascals of alow sort — 
not real Bedouins— men whom we might frighten into barmlessness, but from 
whom there was no willing hospitality to be expected. We heard at a little 
distance the brawling of a rivulet, and on the banks of this it was determined 
to establish our bivouac. We soon found the stream, and following its course 
for a few yards came to a spot which was thought to be fit for our purpose, 
It was a sharply cold night in February, and when I dismounted, I found 
myself standing upon some wet, rank herbage that promised ill for the comfort 
of our resting-place. I had bad hopes of a fire, for the pitchy darkness of the 
night was a great obstacle to any successful search for fuel, and besides, the 
boughs of trees or bushes would be so full of sap in this early spring, that 
they would not be easily persuaded toburn. However, we were not likely to 
submit to a dark and cold bivouac without an effort, and my fellows groped 
forward through the darkness, till, after advancing a few paces, they were 
happily stopped by a complete barrier of dead, prickly bushes. Before our 
swords could be drawn to reap this glorious harvest, it was found, to our sur- 
| prise, that the precious fuel was already hewn and strewed along the ground 
| in athick mass. A spot fit for the fire was found with some difficulty, for the 
earth was moist, and the grass high and rank. At last there was a clicking 
of flint and steel, and presently there stood out from darkness one of the tawny 
faces of my muleteers, bent down to near the ground, and suddenly lit up by 
the glowing of the spark, which he courted with careful breath. Before long 
there was a particle of dry fibre or leaf that kindled toa tiny flame; then 
| another was lit from that, and then another; then small, crisp twigs, little 
| bigger than bodkins, were laid athwart the growing fire. The swelling cheeks 
| of the muleteer, laid level with the earth, blew tenderly at first, and then more 
| boldly upon the young flame, which was daintily nursed and fed, and fed 
| more plentifully when it gained good strength. At last a whole armful of 
dry bushes was piled up over the fire, and presently, with a loud cheery crack- 
ing and crackling, a royal tall blaze shot up from the earth, and showed me 
once more the shapes and faces of my men, and the dim outlines of the horses 
and mules that stood grazing hard by. My servants busied themselves in un- 
packing the baggage, as though we had arrived at an hotel. Shereef and his 
helpers unsaddled their cattle. We had left Tiberias without the slightest idex 
that we were to make our way to Jerusalem along the desolate side of the Jordan, 
aud my servants (generally provident in those matters) had brought with them 
only, 1 think, some unleavened bread, anda rocky fragment of goat's milk 


cheese. These treasures were produced. Tea, and the contrivances for 
making it, were always a standing part of my baggage. My men gathered ina 
circle around the fire. ‘The Nazarene was ina false position, from having mis- 
led us so strangely, and he would have shrunk back, poor devil, into the cold 
and outer darkness, but I made him draw near and share the luxuries of the 
night. My quilt and my pelisse were spread, and the rest of my party had 
all their capotes or pelisses, or robes of some sort, which furnished their 
couches. The men gathered in circle, some kneeling, some sitting, some ly- 
ing reclined around our common hearth. Sometimes on one, sometimes on 
another, the flickering light would glare more fiercely. Sometimes it was the 
good Shereef that seemed the foremost, as he sat with venerable beard, the 
image of manly piety—unknowing of all geography, unknowing where be 
| wasor whither he might go, but trusting in the goodness of God, and the clench- 
ing power of fate, and the good star of the Englishman. Sometimes, like 
marble, the classic face of the Greek Mysseri would catch the sudden light; 
and then again by turns the ever-perturbed Dthemetri with his odd Chinaman’s 


eyes, and bristling, terricr-like moustache shone forth illustrious, I always 


liked the men who attended me on these eastern travels, for they were all of | 


them brave, cheery-hearted fellows ; and although their following my career 
| brought upon then a pretty large share of those toils and hardships which are 
| so much more amusing to gentlemen than to servants, yet not one of therm 
| ever uttered or hinted a syllable of complaint, or even affected to put on an air 
| of resignation. I always liked them, but never perhaps so much as when they 
were thus grouped together under the light of the bivouae fire. I felt towards 
them as my comrades, rather than as my servants, and took delight in break- 


ing bread with them, and merrily passing the cup. ‘The love of tea is a glad 
source of fellow-fveling between the Englishman and the Asiatic; in Persia 


| it is drunk by all, and although it is a luxury that is rarely within the reach of | 


the Osmanlees, there are few of them who do not know and love the blessed 
“tchai.” Our camp-kettle, filled from the brook, hummed doubtfully for a 
while, then busily bubbled under the sidelong glare of the flames—cups 
clinked and rattled —the fragrant steam ascended, and soon this little circle 
_ in the wilderness grew warm and genial as my lady’s drawing-room. And 
| after this there came the tchibouque —great comforter of those that are hun- 
gry and wayworn. And it has this virtue — it helps to destroy the géne and 
awkwardness which one sometimes feels at being in company with one’s de- 
| pendants ; for whilst the amber is at your lips, there is nothing ungracious in 
| your remaining silent, or speaking pithily in short inter-whiff sentences. And 
| for us that night there was pleasant and plentiful matter of talk, for the 
where we should be on the morrow, and the wherewithal we should be fed — 
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whether by some ford we should regain the western banks of Jordan, or find 

bread and salt under the tents of a wandering tribe —or whether we should fall 

into the hands of the Philistines, and so come to see death, the last and 

pm of all “the fine sights ’’ that there be —these were questionings not 
u 


Il nor wearisome to us, for we were all concerned in the answers. And it | 


was not an all-imagined morrow that we probed with our sharp guesses, for 
the lights of those low Philistines — the men of the caves— still hung over our 
heads, and we knew by their yells that the fire of our bivouac had shewn us, 
At length we thought it well to seek for sleep. Our plans were laid for keep- 
ing up a good watch through the night. My quilt and my pelisse and my 
cloak were spread out, so that I might lie spokewise, with my feet towards the 
central fire. I wrapped my limbs daintily round, and gave myself positive or- 


| ders to sleep like a veteran soldicr. But I found that my attempt to sleep 


upon the earth that God gave me was more new and strange than I had fan- 
cied it. I had grown used to the scene which was before me, whilst I was 
sitting or reclining by the side of the fire ; but now that I laid myself down at 
length, it was the deep black mystery of the heavens that hung over my eyes 
— not an earthly thing in the way from my own very forehead right up to the 


| end of ail space. I grew proud of my boundless bedchamber. I might have 
“found sermons” in all this greatness, (if 1 had, I should surely have slept,) | 
| but such was not then my way. If this cherished self of mine had built the 
| universe, IT should have dwelt with delight on the “ wonders of creation.” 


As it was, I felt rather the vainglory of my promotion from out of mere rooms 


| and houses into the midst of that grand, dark, infinite palace. And then, too, 
| my head, far from the fire, was in cold latitudes, and it seemed to me strange 
| that I should be lying so still and passive, whilst the sharp night breeze 


walked free over my cheek, and the cold damp clung to my hair, as though my 


| face grew in the earth, and must dear with the footsteps of the wind and the 


falling of the dew, as meekly as the grass of the field. Besides, I got puzzled 
and distracted by having to endure heat and cold at the same time, for I was 
always considering whether my feet were not over-devilled, and whether my 


| face was not too welliced. And so, when from time to time the watch quietly 


and gently kept up the languishing fire, he seldom, I think, was unseen to my 
restless eyes. Yet, at last, when they called me, and said that the morn would 
soon be dawning, I rose from a state of half-oblivion, not much unlike to sleep, 


| though sharply qualified by a sort of vegetable consciousness of having been 
| growing still colder and colder for many and many an hour,— Edthen. 


a 


LITERARY “LIONS.” 
Tuomas Hoop. 


Tom Hoop is no tom-tit in the fraternity of Tom birds; he is a great 
man in the generation of Toms—Tom Sternhold, Tom Nash, Tom May, 
Tom Killigrew, Tom Shadwell, Tom Otway, Tom Southerne, ‘I'om Creech, 
‘Tom Brown, Tom Campbell, Tom Moore, Tom Little, Tom Jones; nor is 
he of small stature in tie class of ‘Thomases —from True Thomas, or Thomas 
the Rhymer, to Thomas Gray and Thomas Chatterton. How strange are 
our associations with the name of Tom! Tom-tits we have already mentioned ; 
Tom cats, Tom fools, and Tom o’ Bedlams deserve notice. 

Tom Hood is a writer after our own heart ; he has a large sympathy with 
human nature —honest, manly, and unaffected. He is none of your maudlin 
whiners, but writes from an abundance of good feeling and the dictation of 
his own generous impulses. He is the poet of sorrow and of fun; Reynolds’ 
picture of Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy is nothing to him. His 
“ Dream of Eugene Aram” and his “ Epping Hunt” could scarcely have 


| come from the same pen; “ L’Allegro” and “ I] Penseroso ” did and might, 


but surely not “ Eugene Aram” and the“ Epping Hunt.” Here Hood and 
sorrow sits; here Hood and 
Laughter, holding both his sides. 


He has the pathos of Otway in the one, the quiet humour of Cowper and all 


| his own merriment in the other. 


It was said of Dyer, who wrote a clever poem called “ The Fleece,” that 


| he deserved to be buried in woollen. Hood, for his “ Song of the Shirt,” 
| deserves to live and die in what poor poets are unaccustomed to wear—good 


linen. He deserves a shirt from every sempstress in London, so that his 
wardrobe of Irish made-up might exceed the long catalogue of different 
dresses which “ England's Elizabeth” at her death is said to have possessed. 
His “ Bridge of Sighs” might hang in Sir Peter Laurie's front parlour, 
written in letters of gold. 

Hood's own under-current of feeling makes him a poet of sympathy and 


| sorrow; his own upper-play of thought, a humorist and a wit. We prefer, 


for our own part, his serious to his humorous vein. The pathetic power is 


_ the rarer and the higher quality ; and though he has not risen to the utmost 


pitch of excellence attained by others in what has been called, for want of a 
better name, the serious portions of our poetry, and, on the other hand, has 
invented for himself a new species of lighter verse—madcap of fun, play- 
fulness, alliteration, and wit—yet, as a poet, he must stand upon his graver 
productions, sure as they are, to our thinking, of an undisturbed hereafter. 
Bulwer has given the highest commendation to his “ Eugene Aram; ” 
and the unbought approbation of every paper in the three kingdoms has re- 


cognised his “ Song of the Shirt” as the production of atrue poet. True | 
| and touching as it is, with its fine moral tendency, and, we feel assured, its 


fine moral effects, yet we have found ourselves giving the preference to the 
“ Bridge of Sighs; ” not after one hasty perusal, but upon reperusal, and 
after well weighing the several excellences of them both. The “ Song of the 
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Shirt ” was a well timed little poem—a picture of oppression thrown off at 
a heat, in the full swing and vigour of its writer’s genius, and printed in a 
popular paper, while public sympathy and public indignation were pretty 
well at the highest. The “ Bridge of Sighs” had no such adventitious cir- 
cumstances to recommend it; suicides had become less common, the city | 
commissioners had caged and confined the Monument, and Sir Peter Laurie | 
had taken the bridge at Blackfriars under his especial protection. If the | 
living members of a west-end milliner’s establishment had made their exeunt 
from Westminster or Waterloo Bridge just as the poem appeared, the effect 
had been different; but the poetry had been the same. A real tragedy 
beforehand had been what Bayes calls insinuating the plot into the boxes. 

Mr. Hood was born under Gresham's grasshoper, in the city of London, 
in the year 1798; the son of Hood, of the firm of Vernor and Hood, in the 
Poultry, the publishers of Bloomfield and Kirke White, and the | book- 
sellers to whom we'are indebted for the “ Beauties of England and Wales.” 


| One of his biographers has told us that he completed his education at a | 
| finishing school at Camberwell; upon which Tom has some twenty good 


jokes in his “ Literary Reminiscences.” From Camberwell he went to 
Dundee, and soon afterwards was apprenticed to his uncle, Mr. Robert 
Sands, to learn the art and mystery of engraving. Here he soon found 
out the drift of his own genius; he left the burin for the pen, composed 
a few light pieces of poetry, got into notice, and, after Scott’s death, in 
1821, became a sort of sub-editor of the “ London Magazine.” It was at 
this time that he acquired the friendship of Lamb, Hazlitt, Cary, Allan 
Cunningham, Clare, and others, so delightfully pictured by Mr. Hood him- 
self in his too short “ Literary Reminiscences.” A volume of “ Odes and 


| Addresses to Great People” gave him a rank and reputation in literature for 


something done ina better kind of Colman vein. It was some time, however, 
before the real author was known; and Coleridge, after two perusals, wrote 
and taxed Lamb with the authorship of the work. This was high praise, 
and, as the young lady said of Dr. Johnson, from one who could not lie, and 
could not be mistaken. 

“ A Plea for the Midsummer Fairies” was followed by a volume of 
“ Whims and Oddities,” inscribed to Sir Walter Scott; then came the 
“ Comic Annual,” with its six or seven years of clever and lively existence ; 
then “ Tylney Hall,” a story in three volumes, with one super-excellent 
character in it, called Unlucky Joe; then “ Up the Rhine,” the result of a 
residence on the banks of that hurrying river ; then “ Hood's Own,” a volume 
of cullings from his comic lucubrations, with what he calls a new infusion of 
blood for general circulation. Here he gave us his too short “ Literary 
Reminiscences ” already alluded to. On Hook’s death he became editor of 
the “ New Monthly Magazine ;” and, upon some disagreement with Mr, 
Colburn, editor of a magazine of his own, bearing his own name, and of which 
the first number appeared in the January of the present year. 

Mr. Williams tells us in his “ Life of Lawrence,” that “ the exact height 
of Sir Thomas was a little below the middle size.” Now, we wish to in- 
dicate in this way the exact height of our friend, Tom Hood. He is a little 
below the middle size, with a face, as he calls it, better fitted for a number of 
the “ Evangelical Magazine ” than a volume of the “ Comic Annual.” He 
was mistaken more than once in Germany, he tells us, for a regimental 
chaplain. His mouth, he informs us, is a little wry, as if he had always 
laughed on the wrong side. But Hood’s is no willow-pattern face. He is 
silent in mixed company ; a kind of Puritan in look, till an opportunity for | 
a joke appears, which he rises at like a trout—not, however, to be caught, 
but to catch others; his countenance brightens up with the rising wit, you 
see a play around his mouth, his eyes sparkle, and all the genius of the man 
stands full in the face before you. His health, we are sorry to say, is very 
far from good, though the bracing airs of Blackheath have done something 
for him of late. He was residing of late in that goose-fiie of a castle which | 
Vanbrugh built for himself, on the park side of the heath. Hood deserves | 
to reside in the dwelling of a wit like Vanbrugh. 

Many of the cuts of the “ Comic Annual” have been designed by Mr. 
Hood himself. We would instance, as capital in their way, Meeting a 
Settler, Last in Bed put out the Light ; How lucky, Bill, we are up here ; 
Protecting the Fare—so full of wit of the very finest description. 

Mr. Dickens has a herd of imitators, so has Mr. Hood. ‘There are many, 
as the old Scotch woman said, who glean in the fields of Boz (Boaz), and 
many besides Ritson who live by Robin Hood. — Pictorial Times. . 


$< ———_—— 
PENSHANGER PICTURE GALLERY. 


IMMEDIATELY Opposite to us, as we enter the gallery, is the gem of the 
collection—“ ‘The Holy Family,” by Fra Bartolomeo, The figures are 
seated under the shade of a palm-tree, and are well drawn and skilfully 
arranged. Dr.Waagen, in his “ Works of Art and Artists in England,” 
says, “It is the most beautiful picture that I am acquainted with by this 
friend of Raphael, * * * The colouring is of extraordinary depth and warmth, 
even for the friar.” Whatever may be thought of the doctor's judgment as 
regards the higher requisites of art, few will dispute his thorough knowledge 
of all that concerns the conventional excellences of a picture: he is essen- 
tially a “ gallery-bred judge,” as he has been termed by that strange writer, 
the author of “ Modern Painters ;” and we may safely trust his opinion, that 


| this is one of the very finest of the friar’s pictures. But, after all, its main 


excellence arises from the earnest devotional feeling that so eminently cha- 
racterises it. ‘There is no striving after strong contrasts or glaring effects. 
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The colouring is of a rich though subdued brilliancy; but it is not in any 
degree, as we sometimes see even in the colouring of Correggio, destructive 
of the religious seriousness of the work. It is a work of lofty character, but 
must, perhaps, be turned to again and again before its full grandeur is 
appreciated. 

The next grand attraction of the place —to us we confess it is the chief — 
is a “ Madonna and Child,” by Raphael, which hangs just by the Barto- 
lomeo. It is not a very large picture; the child is not an entirely agreeable 

one, but the mother is one of the most exquisite realisations of female purity 
| and delicacy we ever saw. Her head is bent forward, and there is a slightly 
| pensive look in her eyes, which are regarding with an intense earnestness the 
_ child on her lap; and yet there is a vacancy in them, as if they see not what 
| they are fixed upon, Her thoughts are upon the child, but she is thinking 
| also of His wondrous birth, and of all those portentous predictions she has 


|}; heard concerning Him. ‘Though the present dwells in her mind, the past 


| and the future — indistinct and unrecognised it may be — are mingling in it 
too. Raphael may not have thought thus when his hand traced that form — 
| it may not have been in his mind when it conceived that image — yet he 


| must be dull, indeed, who cannot discover this, or more, as it is there pal- 


| pably embodied. Even Raphael never surpassed the almost ideal perfection 


‘|| of all that is pure and lovely in expression in this face. Yet it does not 
|| “strike” at a glance. It requires a repeated examination to enter into the 


| full extent of its meaning ; and we have heard no mean judges speak of it 
| disparagingly. To see how far Raphael surpassed every other painter in 


|}; imparting to his female faces a holy elevation of character, and at the same 


time preserving all their loveliness, we need but cross the room to a “ Head 
of the Virgin,” by Correggio, which hangs nearly opposite, and which it is 
said Sir Joshua Reynolds lingered over for hours when he first saw it, and 
returned to repeatedly before he would quite leave it. Admirable as this 
picture is as regards colour, &c., there is a want of dignity, and also of 
delicacy, that is very apparent after quitting the other. Another “ Madonna 
and Child,” by Raphael, is in the room, and a very beautiful one it is, but 
certainly far inferior to that of which we have just spoken. It is in his early 
manner, and was evidently painted soon after he quitted the studio of 
Perugino. That we first noticed bears the date of 1508. 

The name of Michel Angelo is attached to a “ Dead Christ,” but without 
the slightest hesitation we pronounce it not to be his. About the rudest 
even of his drawings there are a breadth of conception and power of hand, 
which are entirely wanting in this very ordinary production. 

Much as we should like to notice the various pictures in detail, our space 
entirely forbids our attempting to do more than name two or three of the 
more famous, without dwelling on them. The collection is unusually rich 
in the works of Andrea del Sarto; among others is an admirable portrait of 
himself; he is dressed in a full and graceful robe, and is looking steadily at 
the spectator, from behind a table at which he appears to have been writing. 
It is a manly unaffected portrait, and capitally painted. There are some 


other portraits, and three unintelligible pictures connected with the history | 


of Joseph by the same hand. By Guido there is a “ Sibyl,” painted in his 
freest and best manner. Salvator Rosa has a landscape, a view by the sea- 
shore, of great brilliancy. It has suffered a little perhaps in cleaning, but it 
is a masterly work, and entirely destroys a landscape by Wilson that has been 
very injudiciously hung above it. There is a large “ Equestrian Portrait,” 
by Rembrandt —the only one, we believe, he ever painted. Some fault might 
be found with the drawing, but the chiaroscuro is as broad and effective as 
it almost always is in his pictures. There is also a portrait of “ Quesnoi” 
the sculptor, called “ Il Fiamingo,” by Nicholas Poussin, which displays re- 
fined feeling, and is the more interesting from the fact of Poussin having 
painted so few portraits. Besides these there are other pictures by A. Car- 
racci, Vandyke, Velasquez, Cuyp, &e. Altogether, as we said above, the 
collection is a most choice one, and the ready liberality with which access is 
granted to it greatly heightens the enjoyment felt in its contemplation, — 
Rambles by Rivers. 
ne 


CHEAP LABOUR NOT IDENTICAL WITH LOW WAGES. 


Tuat human labour can be obtained in Ireland on lower terms than 
almost any other in Europe, is too well known to require example. A po- 
pulation, for which the existing modes of cultivation do not supply occu- 
pation on the land, and which is not, as in the sister kingdom, drafted off to 
manufacturing employments in the towns, must, in order to live, accept of 
any terms of remuneration which they can get in exchange for labour. It 
is thus that 8d. or 10d. per day is found to be the usual rate of wages at a 
distance from large towns, and that, even on such terms, thousands of men 
remain unemployed during the greater portion of the year: this nominal 
cheapness is, however, by no means necessarily economy in final cost. A 
wretched man who can earn, by his exertion, but 4s. or 5s. a week, on which 
to support his family and pay the rent of a sort of habitation, must be so ill- 
fed and depressed in mind that to work, as a man should work, is beyond 
his power. Hence there are often seen about employments in this country 
a number of hands, double what would be required to do the same work, in 
the same time, with British labourers. ‘The latter would probably be paid 
at least twice as much money per day, but in the end the work would not 
cost the employer more. Although the wages, therefore, in a former example 
were lower, labour was not cheaper ; on the contrary, somewhat higher, as 
the trouble of overseeing twice the number of men is a source of additional 
expense. When I say that the men thus employed, at low wages, do so 





much less real work, I do not mean that they are intentionally idle, or that 
they reflect that as they receive so little they should give little value; on the 
contrary, they do their best honestly to earn their wages, but supplied only 
with the lowest descriptions of food, and perhaps in insufficient quantity, 
they have not the physical ability for labour, and being without any direct 
prospect of advancement, they are not excited by that laudable ambition to 
any display of superior energy. If the same men are placed in cireum- 
stances-where a field for increased exertion is opened to them, and they are 
made to understand, what at first they are rather incredulous about, that 
they will receive the full value of any increased labour they perform, the 
become new beings: the work they execute rises to the highest sta 
and they earn as much money as the labourers of any other country ; wages 
are no longer low, but labour is not, on that account, any thing dearer than 
it had been before. An occurrence at a certain public work will exemplify 
this principle. Many hundreds of men were employed at 10d. per day. 
They worked slowly, and ineffectually ; the work was not progressing ; and 
as time was an object, a parcel of English labourers were introduced who 
were paid 18d. per day, which they fully earned. None of the Irish 
labourers were dismissed, but they struck work, and demanded that they 
should have all 18d, per day. The Englishmen feared for their lives. The 
police and military were called out, and the affair might have eventuated in 
a scene of blood, adding another to the tales of horror so industriously cir- 
culated about the savageness of the native Irish. At this moment one of 
the principal engineers, an Irishman, respected by the people for his abi- 
lities, and esteemed by them as a countryman, came amongst them, and 
penetrating into the mass of excited labourers arrested and gave into custody 
all the ringleaders. The crowd of labourers would not do him an injury. 
He then, in place of the common practice of saying they were brutes, and 
none but English labourers were fit for any useful purpose, quietly ex- 
plained to them that the Englishmen did much more work, and deserved to 
be paid higher; but that he would be very willing to seeure 18d. per day to 
every man who would do as much work as the Englishmen, and more, if 
they could do more. He showed them that from their rude way of ma- 
naging their tools they wasted their strength, and that by simple improve- 
ments a great deal of time could be saved in their operations, The people 
knew and trusted him; the police and military were withdrawn; the whole 
body of labourers went to work ; and after the first Saturday night they found, 
that, without combination or violence, they could earn more money by laying 
themselves down steadily to do more work. After some weeks there were 
very few of the men earning less than 18d., and many of them were earning 
at the rate of 2s. 6d. per day.— Kane’s Industrial Resources of Ireland, in 
Dublin Review for September. 

a 


Heautny Exercises 1x Rome. — A remarkable feature of private life in 
Rome was the general use of gymnastic exercises. These, as well as the 
bath, were used for the purpose of promoting perspiration, and it was be- 
lieved to be impossible to preserve a regular and healthy mode of life with- 


| out using them, ‘They had a number of exercises, more or less severe, 


which were regularly practised every day, to promote strength and activity, 
and to promote an appetite. Nor were these exercises confined to the 
young, or to the humbler classes of society—they were practised by all, 
whatever may be their station and character. It was considered a remark- 
able thing in Augustus, to have given up the more violent games after his 
elevation to the empire; and Suetonius thinks it worth recording that the | 
very games of foot and hand ball, which he practised for some time, were, 
after a few years, exchanged for the milder exercises of riding or walking. 
Occasionally, at the termination of one of his garden walks, his old habits 
would come upon him, and urge him to enjoy the luxury of hop, step, and 
jump. — Dublin Review for September. 


Sauyrxiore Jews.— The Jews of Smyrna are poor, and having little 
merchandize of their own to dispose of, they are sadly importunate in offering 
their services as intermediaries. Their troublesome conduct has led to the 
custom of beating them in the open streets. It is usual for Europeans to | 
carry long sticks with them for the express purpose of keeping off the chosen | 
people. I always felt ashamed to strike the poor fellows myself, but I con- | 
fess to the amusement with which I witnessed the observance of this custom 
by other people. The Jew seldom got hurt much, for he was always expectin 
the blow, and was ready to recede from it the moment it came. One could | 
not help being rather gratified at seeing him bound away so nimbly with his | 
long robes floating out in the air, and then again wheel round, and return 
with fresh importunities. — Edthen. 


Tue Privitece or Borovcns.— The old Anglo-Saxon boroughs appear 
to have been free institutions; but on the Norman invasion they lost their 
primitive character, and the Norman bailiff, appointed by the king, sueceeded 
the Saxon borough-reeve elected by the people. But the towns at length, 
impatient under the yoke, panted for municipal liberty, and sighed after their 
old institutions, offering to transmit to the royal exchequer larger sums than 
the bailiff could obtain, if they made the collection themselves, thus pur- 
chasing by a bribe the privilege of self-regulation. The primary aim of 
the first monarchs who granted charters was not the welfare of the borough, 
but the increase of the revenue, The liberties of the people, for the most 
part, flowed not from the spontaneous fountain of the royal bounty, nor were 
they even won by the valour of barons and soldiers, but were purchased by 
merchants, who paid their wealth into the exhausted coffers of the monarch, 
as the price of their privileges and rights, — Windsor in the Olden Time, 
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Morratrry ty tue Nicer Exreprrion.— When we entered the river, 
there were cooped up on board the Albert, 18 officers (including the chaplain 
and geologist), 22 European seamen, 7 marines, 4 sappers, and 58 coloured 
men — making a total of 109 persons. The Albert remained in the river 
64 days, and Est from fever 6 officers, 9 European seamen, and 4 marines. 
The crew of the Wilberforce consisted of 22 officers (including civilians un- 
connected with the service), 22 European seamen, 9 marines, 4 sappers, and 
45 coloured men — making a total of 102 persons. The Wilberforce re- 
mained in the river 45 days, and lost from fever 1 officer and the botanist, 
$ European seamen, 1 marine, and | sapper. The crew of the Soudan con- 
sisted of 11 officers, 15 European seamen, 4 marines, and 21 coloured men 
— making a total of 51 persons. The Soudan remained in the river 38 
days, and lost from fever 5 officers and 8 seamen. In the Amelia tender, 
were 3 officers, 4 European crew, and 9-coloured men — besides cotton 

lanters and their families, all of whom were persons of colour. There died 
in the tender from fever 1 officer, 1 marine, and 1 sapper. There were only 
5 persons in the Albert who escaped the river fever, and those suffered 
most severely at Fernando Po and Ascension, — Simmonds’s Colonial 
Magazine. 

Fiyine Foxes. — Among the extraordinary creatures in Ceylon are the 
flying foxes, Colonel Campbell saw them in great numbers, fifty on one 
tree, in an islet on Royal Lake. In colour and size they resemble the 
foxes of England, but have wings attached to their hind-legs, which, when 
extended, are about four feet from the top of one wing to the top of the 
The hind feet have strong claws, with which they lay hold of the 
branches of trees, and hanging with their heads down, sleep during most of 
the day. He brought down some of them with his gun. They were only 
wounded, and, he says, were the most furious, ill-tempered creatures he ever 
saw.— Dublin University Magazine. 

Savace Puiosoruy.— One very wet miserable day a black was crowd- 
ing in the warm chimney-corner of a “squatter’s” hut, where my husband 
was present, and some of the party were asking the native why he was so 


| idle and stupid as to go shivering about without a home, when he might 


soon build himself a warm hut. He listened very quietly to all they had to 
say, merely observing at last, with the air of a man who has arrived at a 
most philosophical conclusion: —“ Ay, ay! white fellow think it best 
that-a-way. Black fellow think it best that-a-way.” “ Then black fellow’s 
a fool for his pains,” was the unecourteous rejoinders “I believe so,” 
returned the sable stoic, and straightway folding his blanket around him, 
walked calmly out into the pouring rain.— Mrs. Meredith's New South 
Wales. 


Parentat Aurnortrry 1x Rome.— The power which the Roman father 
had over the child was very arbitrary, and its exercise, in many instances, 
tyrannical, The child was his property in the strict sense of the word. It 
was in his power to expel him from his house, or to sell him in the public 
market. Were he inhumanly to deprive him of life, there was no law that 
held him accountable. At no age, however advanced, and in no position, 
however exalted, was he emancipated from the father’s authority. The only 
way by which he could obtain his liberty, was by a triple sale by the father 
in the public market-place. The son who had been thus three times sold 
as a slave by his father, could never again be recovered, and was for ever 
emancipated from his authority. Nine days (nundine) after his birth if a 
boy, and eight if a girl, it received its name, and the lustratio was performed 
by the family. Some attention was paid to its education, though, in early 
times, it does not seem to have included more than the rudiments of our 
present knowledge. The child who could read and write, cast up simple 
accounts, and repeat the laws of the twelve tables by rote, was perfect ; for 
the most accomplished scholar could do no more. — Dublin Review. 


Noowtive 1s Cryiton. — How often have I felt, on passing through or 
residing in the forests of Ceylon, how awfully impressive is the stillness of 
noon! Every animal seeks the deepest shade, The fish conceal themselves 
at the bottom of rivers or lakes, except where the overhanging foliage 
screens them from the rays of a too fervid sun. Not a bird is on the wing, 
and all nature seems, as it were, to be at rest, were it not that the almost 
appalling silence is broken only to be made the more impressive, by the 
continued low buz or humming of thousands of insects. How powerfully 
have I felt in the thickly wooded neighbourhood of Matura, all this com- 
bination of great and little of so much that is wonderful in nature! But as 
soon as the evening begins to be somewhat cool, the world again seems to 
start into new life. . Every creature is in motion, and in search of its prey, 
or of the food it requires of some kind or other, which the Almighty has so 
esumgr an d provided for them all. The wildfow! of various kinds fly in 
large flocks towards their haunts; the pea and jungle fowl call their re- 
spective broods around them for the night ; and even the jackal begins to 
how! for its prey. Numbers of flowers, which had closed their leaves before 
the scorching sun, now gently unfolded them, to remain open to receive 
the dew which usually falls so abundantly. Here also the pretty moon 
flower among the rest, the leaves of which had been shut all the day, opens 
completely, as if to behold the sun’s grandeut as he takes his leave of us in 
surprising brilliancy. I may be an enthusiast in fine scenery, and in my 
admiration of nature's perfections and loveliness ; but I declare that to behold 
them as here displayed would, in my opinion, amply make up for the in- 
conveniences and annoyances attendant upon a long voyage; for the im- 
pressions they leave upon the mind can never be truly described, or, if felt, 


expressed, — Colonel Campbell's Ceylon. 
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Beatin: Inon-Founpry. — At length, after driving about from one place 
to another, asking our way as well as we could, resolved not to give in, . but 
much puzzled, we reached the Eisengieserei, or iron-foundry, just outside 
the Oranienburg gate. We alighted from the drosky and walked inte a 
large court-yard, and into the sort of immense shed in which is the foundry, 
We asked every one we met where the works in steel were sold; no one 
could tell us. We wandered about along time. ‘The men were at work 
making moulds in sand. At length a vast cauldron of molten metal was 
brought from the furnace, and poured into a mould. There is something 
singular in boiling metal, the sight of which gives a new idea to the mind, 
a new sensation to the soul. Boiling water, or other liquid, presents only 
an inanimate element, changed to the touch, not to the eye; but molten 
metal, red and fiery, takes a new appearance, and seems to have life; the 
heat appears to give it voluntary action, and the sense of its power of injury 
adds to the emotion with which it is regarded; as well as the fact that it 
takes and preserves the form into which it flows. 
new sensation is a new delight. 
who went to Rome to kiss the pope’s toe, beeause it made her heart beat 
quicker so to do. Certainly, seeing the diminutive Cyclops pour the 


glowing living liquid from their cauldron, viewing it run fiercely into the | 
various portions of the mould, and then grow tranquil and dark as its task | 


was fulfilled, imparted, I know not why or how, a thrill to the frame, — 
Mrs. Shelley's Rambles in Germany and Italy. 







In this every-day world a | 
I have read somewhere of a French lady, |} 


Tue Mississtrrt. — The Mississippi is known by such very crude and in- | 


definite names as the West, the Western Country, the Lake Country, the 
South-west, the Far-west ; by some it is called the land of pigs; and since 
the elections of 1840 it is sometimes called the coonskin regions. 
boundaries on the west are the Rocky Mountains, Mexico, and Texas; on 
the south the Gulf of Mexico; on the east the Alleghany Mountains ; and 
on the north the lakes and British possessions. It contains nearly as many 
square miles as continental Europe, and if populated as densely as England 
would sustain a population of 500,000,000 of human beings— more than 
half of the present population of the earth. Stretching from the 29th to the 
49th degree of latitude, it possesses great variety of climate. In richness of 
soil and extent of tillage land it is not surpassed by any country of the same 
extent. Its surface is almost unbroken by a mountain or hill of sufficient 
size to impede cultivation. Geographically viewed, it is a commercial 
country, and it is particularly eligible for foreign commerce. — Simmonds's 
Jolonial Magazine. 


Mount Otymrvs. ~-I caught one glimpse of the old Heathen World. My 
habits of studying military subjects had been hardening my heart against 
poetry. For ever staring at the flames of battle, I had blinded myself to the 
lesser and finer lights that are shed from the imaginations of men, In my 
reading at this time, I delighted to follow from out of Arabian sands the 
feet of the armed believers, and to stand in the broad, manifest storm-track 
of Tartar devastation ; and thus, though surrounded at Constantinople by 
scenes of much interest to the “ classical scholar,” I had cast aside their 
associations like an old Greek grammar, and turned my face to the “ shining 
Orient,” forgetful of old Greece and all the pure wealth she has left to this 
matter of fact ridden world. But it happened to me one day to mount the 
high grounds overhanging the streets of Pera; I sated my eyes with the 
pomps of the city and its crowded waters, and then I looked over where 
Scutari lay half veiled in her mournful cypresses ; I looked yet farther and 
higher, and saw in the heavens a silvery cloud that stood fast and still against 
the breeze; it was pure and dazzling white, as might be the veil of Cytherea, 
yet touched with such fire, as though, from beneath, the loving eyes of an 
immortal were shining through and through. I knew the bearing, but had 
enormously misjudged its distance and underrated its height ; and so it was 
as a sign and a testimony, almost as a call, from the neglected gods, that 
now I saw, and acknowledged the snowy crown of the Mysian Olympus! 
— Eothen. 


Stavery tv Otp Rome.—There is one feature of Roman society to 
which we must allude—.it is that of slavery, which shed its deadly and de- 
grading influence on every form of their social and domestic life, and which, 
perhaps, to a greater extent than is generally imagined, was the cause of its 
corruption and consequent downfall, as it threatens to be of those states that 
in our times are tainted with this foul and dishonouring stain, without any 
of the mitigating circumstances which lessened its enormity in pagan Rome, 
The number of slaves in the Roman territory was enormous. Some of the 
patricians reckoned more belonging to them than perhaps some European 
princes could reckon subjects. Pliny relates that a man whose name would 
not have been known to us but for the fact recorded, after having lost mueb 
of his property by the civil wars, was yet able to leave to be disposed by 
will so many as 4116 slaves. A female slave was sometimes purchased for 
5l. in the Roman market; at other times they went as high as 641; while 
Martial makes mention of some boys having been purchased for such sums 
as 800/. ‘This must, however, have been a rare instance, and in consequence 
of his possessing some rare accomplishment. Only the meaner and common 
sort were exposed for sale in the public market. ‘The Roman, like the 
Turkish slaye merchant, had his inner and private apartment, wherein the 
more precious specimens of human kind were submitted to the inspeetion 
his chosen customers. The law recognised in the owner the right of making 
any use he thought fit of them; he may strike, or mutilate, or sell them. 
He was permitted even to take away their lives, without assigning a reason 
to any human tribunal. — Dublin Review for September. 
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The Gambler’s Wife. Newby, Mortimer Street. 
The Mosaic Workers — a Tale of Venice. H. G. Clarke, 
Old Bailey. 
Historical Sketch of the Irish State Prosecutions, Dolman, 
New Bond Street. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our sketch, ‘ How to make 4001. in a fortnight,” has called 
Sorth some silly threats of actions. We only wait the re- 
ceipt of some documentary evidence of the truth of the 
statements contained in it, when the concluding portion 
shall be published. 

—sa————_—_ 
THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

Our fellow-subjects in Scotland have at length 
| taken up this important subject: it is to be re- 
| gretted they did not enter upon it earlier, for they 

might have changed the aspect of the opposition 

offered to the late monetary measures by the 
| country bankers of England; but we know that 
if a consciousness exists that the objeet contended 
\f| for on the other side of the Tweed is tenaciously 
| felt, it will be respected. In the case of Scot- 
| land, too, it is important to observe that the 
| movement in defence of the existing banking 
system there is taken up by the commercial and 
| agricultural portions of the community. This is 
| night. The bankers of England were placed in a 
false position on the recent introduction of the 
Bank Charter to parliament, because, as regarded 
| their particular circulation, the battle was left to 
| them. ‘The landowners here, though equally in- 
| terested as those of Scotland, for some extraor- 
dinary and unaccountable reason, were passive. 
_ It remains to be seen whether they will arouse, in 
the ensuing parliamentary session, and while aid- 
ing their northern brethren of the soil, they will 
obtain a reconsideration of the whole question. 

The late harvest of wheat has proved to be a 
| bountiful one; but what may the next be? Le- 

gislation on so momentous a question should not 

be for fair weather merely, but should provide for 
We have formerly and suffi- 


| all contingencies. 
| ciently shown that the “complement ” of the bill of 
1819 is unsound for the most prosperous times, 


much more for adverse. Our complaint is, that 
| the existing system of this country is subversive 
of what ought to be the end of all legislation, 
namely, to foster and encourage, not to depress 
and discourage, industry —to place the necessary 
burthens of the kingdom fairly upon the shoulders 
of those intended to bear them, and not by an 
unseen operation to press unduly on the pro- 
| ducing classes of society. This, it is contended, is 
done by the adoption of a currency convertible 
into gold at the present fixed price of 31, 17s. 104d., 
or at any other than the market price. We have 
proved the absurdity (with our great sum of in- 
direct taxation) of making the precious metals the 
cheapest commodities obtainable in England ; 
that by so doing it is impossible for producers to 
recover of consumers the taxation they pay in 
their various processes.—Here we have the bul- 
lion-theorists in a circle of difficulty, from which 
they never can escape till justice is done to the 
labouring classes by a correction of the grievous 
| errors they have committed. 

We shall sincerely rejoice in any measure of 
prosperity that may arise under the existing sys- 
tem; but it is due in justice to those who are un- 
informed on the subject to declare our conviction, 
that, unless the legislature is induced to retrace its 
false step in the currency, no prosperity can be 
permanent. There is a counteracting force silently 
and effectually in operation; and it is the part of 
wisdom to stay its progress in time, and thus to 
perpetuate any temporary improvement that may 
be in progress, 

The object of all recent measures of government 
appears to be to render England a cheap country, 
and cheap it must be if gold at the Mint price is 
to be the measure of all domestic transactions ; 
but the question returns— How, with such a low 
seale of remuneration for production, manufac- 
facturing and agricultural, the taxation is. to be 
paid? how, if wheat be down at 45s. or 40s., the 


country trade of the kingdom is to be maintained 
on a scale to do justice to home producers ? 

There is really no resort but to a just, expan- 
sive, and therefore a symbolic currency, until the 
national debt is reduced to a point as low at least 
as it was before the war— namely, a paper circu- 
lation of a sound character, sanctioned by par- 
liament, and convertible into the precious metals 
at their market price in such paper meney. . Such 
a symbolic circulation for internal commeree, 
while it gave due remuneration to all industry, 
would, as it formerly did, work with perfect ease 
and justice in foreign commerce. To show that it 
did so from 1797 till the operation of the bill of 
1819, it is only necessary to refer to the answer 
given by Mr. Rothschild to a question put by the 
parliamentary committee on the Bank Charter in 
1832: —“ How were we paid for our goods during 
the Bank Restriction, when we did not require gold ?” 
He replied, “ The Bank paper was exaetly like 
money ; the exchange on Amsterdam went down at 
last to eight guilders, and it is now at twelve guil- 
ders.” This shows that our goods were bought 
by foreigners at their untaxed price of 40s., at the 
same time that we were selling them to each other 
in England at their taxation price of 60s. ; and as 
long as our comparatively high taxation con- 
tinues, the same effect ought to follow, or we 
cannot obtain remunerating prices for our goods 
at home, with a fair market for them in foreign 


countries. 
Ra 


DEATH OF GUSTAVUS VASA. 

Berore he fell ill, he had himself instructed 
Master Johannes how he should prepare him for 
death. On the 23d September he was very se- 
verely seized, and asked to confess. When Jo- 
hannes had long and austerely represented to him 
his human imperfections, the King interrupted 
him, saying, “ Thou hast enough sharpened the 
edge of the law against me; it is time, with the 
Gospel, to console a smarting conscience.” After 
this he partook of the sacrament, desired some’ 
prisoners to be released, and begged those present 
to forgive him what he had sinned against them. 
Shortly after, Duke John entered: the King 
informed him that he had now made his con- 
fession. The duke begged him to keep to it 
firm and steadily. His father, no longer able to 
speak, desired a pen, and wrote the words, “ Once 
said, and abided by, is better than speaking a 
hundred times.” His hand was unable to write 
the well-known sentence to an end, Duke John 
reeéived and preserved the paper, but forgot the 
injunction. Besides the physicians, Master Mar- 
tin, pastor of the cathedral of Upsala, Privy 
Councillor Sten Lejonhufwud, his confessor, 
Master Johannes, and the Archbishop Laurentius 
Petri, were by turns with the King; the Queen 
continually. During his whole sickness she 
never left his side. On the 27th of September, 
the doctor told her that he could not recover; 
she fell ill the same day, but could not be per- 
suaded to remove her bed from the King’s room, 
and had her eyes continually fixed upon him. 
He lay quiet the whole of the 28th, and would 
not receive any more medicine; he only made a 
sign to his confessor that he should speak to him. 
The whole night, between the 28th and 29th, he 
lay in a death-like slumber: now and then Jo- 
hannes bent over his head, and gently repeated 
some consolatory text from Holy Writ. At last, 
in the morning, Sten Eriksson Lejonhufwad said, 
“ All that you speak is vain, he can no longer 
hear it,” Master Johannes, on the contrary, in- 
sisted that the King yet understood them; he 
bent down, saying somewhat louder, “ My lord, if 
you believe in Jesus Christ, and hear my words, 
give us a token of it.” “ Yes,” answered the 
King, with a loud voice, to the astonishment of 
all, and after a few breathings he was dead. This 
was at eight in the forenoon on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1560. Thus perished this great King. 
In person he was tall and well made, strong but 
delicate, and faultless in every respect. His 
firmness and perseverance were unequalled. He 
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was careful of money, for, said he, “it costs the 
sweat and labour of the subject." He was purely 
and unaffectedly pious. No vice stained his 
domestic life — no mistress — no legitimate child 
—not the smallest foible can be laid to his charge. 
He loved and protected learning. He used often 
to give counsel to his children. “ Be steady in 
your faith; united amongst yourselves. If you 
fail in the first,.you anger your Maker; if you 
neglect the sec you will fall a prey to man. 
Make war by compulsion, peace without com- 
pulsion. Be no idlers, the morning hour” has 
gold in its mouth. Remember that the memory 
of a king ought not to die away with the sound of 
his funeral bells, but remain in the hearts of the 


| people.” 
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DEATH OF JOHN OVERS. 


Ma. Eprron,— When Charles Dickens wrote 
his able and eloquent preface to John Overs’ 
“ Evenings of a Working Man,” his phil 
desire was to enlist the sympathies of the public 
in behalf of that talented mechanic, to enable him 
to provide “for a sick wife and a very young 
family.” Since that eloquent appeal poor Overs 
has gone to his last home, leaving an unblemished 
character, and no small degree of fame as a self- 
taught genius. But, alas! he has also left, to 
struggle with the difficulties and hardships of po- 
verty, an amiable wife and six children —the eldest 
not ten years of age, one an infant, and another 
labouring under great bodily affliction, and the 
poor widow herself in delicate health. It is but 
to make this distresing case known, and, I feel 
assured, the public will not withhold their sym- 
pathy. When the death of Overs was an- 
nounced to me, I deeply regretted the absence of 
Mr. Charles Dickens from England, and I ‘still 
regret that he is not at hand to advocate the cause 
of this distressed family; but although I cannot 
urge their claims so eloquently and forcibly as he 
would have done, yet I can and do as earnestly 
appeal to the benevolent, that they will contribute 
liberally, to enable the widow to make some pro- 
vision for her family. I have the permission of 
Messrs. Bouverie and Co., bankers, No. 11. Hay- 
market, to state that they will kindly receive sub- 
scriptions, and I shall also be happy to do the 
same at 72. Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 
I am sure it is unnecessary for me to do more than 
beg the favour of your giving this a place in your 
columns, for when a charitable action is to be ad- 
vocated, the press of England has ever generously 
lent its aid. I have the honour to be, sir, your 
obedient humble servant, Tuomas C. Newsy. 

Subscriptions received : — Mrs, Atkins, 1/. ; 
—Pouncey, Esq., 1/.; Anonymous, 10s.; A Friend, 
5s.; Miss M‘Callam, 10s.; T. C. Newby, 204 ; 
Sir William Chatterton, Bart., 12 1s; Lady 
Chatterton, 11. 1s.; a Lady, 22 2s.; Hunt's London 
Journal, 11. Is. 


_ Sratistics or tue Tueatars in Geemawr, 
cottectep sy L. Scunempern, an Acton at 
Berun, — There are altogether 115 German 
theatres, with 3175 dramatic performers (1870 
actors and 1305 actresses), 147 singers (89 male 
and 58 female), 174 principal dancers, 2089 or- 
chestral performers. ‘The entire number of per- 
sons employed on the German theatres is. about 
12,769. The most numerous orchestras are those of 
Berlin and Vienna ; the former comprising 95, and 
the /atter (the Karthnerthor Theatre) consists of 
77 persons. The smallest orchestra is that of 
Marburg, comprising only 12 persons. | By adding 
the singers, and most of the directors and 
managers, to the number of dramatie actors, 
whole would properly amount to about 3600. 
This calculation is, however, somewhat below the 
mark, for amongst the 115 theatres there are 
only 21 travelling companies included. It ‘thay 
be presumed that there are more than 200 theatres. 
Amongst 139 prompters, are also 39 female 
prompters, Dresden has the number of — 
leading actors, consisting of 55-—-the smallest, 
comprising only 12 actors, is at Zanim. 
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¥N THE 


PICTORIAL TIMES 


Of SATURDAY next, OCTOBER 26., will be given A PLEASANT HISTORY of 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


From the time of its first foundation by Sir Twomas Gnesuam, until its Destruction by Fire in 1838 ; embracing graphic descriptions of 
the Buildings of Elizabeth and Charles the Second, and filled with anecdotal reminiscences of those Merchant Princes of every age who 
have been connected, through the Royal Exchange, with the Commerce of this Country. Illustrated with many Engravings of 


distinguished Personages and important Events. 


VIEWS OF THE FIRST EXCHANGE, 
opened by QUEEN ELIZABETH ; the One erected after the GREAT FIRE OF LONDON ; and the 


NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE 


Now about to be opened by QUEEN VICTORIA, with the New Statues on the Pediment, executed by R. WESTMACOTT, Esq. 
In addition to the above, the same Number of the PICTORIAL TIMES will contain Illustrations of 


THE QUEEN AT THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 


TEN ENGRAVINGS OF THE GREAT FISHERIES OF NEWFOUNDLAND, AND A SPLENDID PAGE DESIGN OF 
THE KENTISH HOP-PICKERS, 


Office, 135. Flect Street, London. Price 6d. stamped, 


TO CAPITALISTS AND SPECULATORS. 


Now ready, Part I., 64 pages closely printed in double columns, " r ; 
&. éd, I EINE BROTHERS having remitted during 
rea 


DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- a very short time very large amounts of Money Dividends to 

a t Britain and Ireland—Dividends of 25,900/ +, 9,0001., 
5,0001., 3,600/., 3,6001., ., 1,200/., 900%,, 800/., 7007., Mm Le 
600!., 6007., 600/., 600/., &c., they now beg to call the general attention 
of those desirous to obtain large money Dividends to the proach. 
0 


-» 18,0002 


boous ing Last Distribution of Money Dividends amongst Bon 
ore not to be ev in WELL. RS FSA. ae. Imperial and Royal Loan of Poland of the year 1835, guaranteed 
vi net ati. oni toh | rie Yokes a peeras aortic im ere 
. 8vo. és. no tery, entit a Mone vidend o 
The on ‘ 177. of 22/1. or 351. or 5Ol. or 1002. or 1607. or 320/. or BA0I. OF 3,500, or 


ESSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES, His- 5,7001. or 28,0001. British sterling, at the present exchange of about 


torical, , and Humorous. By M. A. LOWER. 43 Polish Satna pas £., the largest dividend being 1,200,000 florins, or 
"a am yolume, which comes home to every body." | about 28,000/. British sterling, payable without any deduction 
J. RK. Smith, 4. Old Compton Street, Soho. | whatever. This distribution is not only no Lottery, but also by 


no means of the nature of Lotteries, owing to the circumstance 
| that no Risk or Loss is connected with the purchase of the original 
ds, except the possibility of their falling in price by the fluctu- 
ations of the exchange — a risk to which all public funds or stocks 
are sub . Every bond of this unrivalled Loan, in case of not 
obtaining one of the 7,000 larger Dividends in the approaching 
| Last Distribution, will not only be repaid in some of the following 
= (im the regular way of successive amortisation), with 700 

| florins, equal to about 16/., but also obtain a yearly interest of 20 
| florins, equal to nine shillings and fourpence, Mt able till the bond 
became due for repayment. HEINE BROTHERS are now sell- 
ing Bonds of this unrivalled, most excellent Loan at the low 
rate of 16/., but a considerable rise in may be expected very 
soon. As Fong a Bonds are selling at 16/., 24,0001. British sterling 
may be ned in the a hing Distribution, without any 
Ri whatever, conforming to the above description. Any person, 
recting alineto HEINE BROTHERS, may obtain a Prospectus 
| with full ieulars, Gratis, previous to giving any orders. 
| HEINE BROTHERS are confident that the Distribution, owing 
to its principle of most considerable Dividends without Risk or 


(an whatever, will meet with general approbation, and shall feel 
rife, 








72. Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, Oct. 12. 1844 
MR. NEWBY'S NEW WORKS. 
In the Press. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. GREY. 
in 3 


mediatel ols. Bvo. 
HE GAMBLERS WIFE, _ By the Author 


» Y Prima Donna,” “ The Belle of the Family,” 
baa owes Hawes &e. &e. 


Just ready, in i Vol. demy 6vo. 
ALGERIA PAST AND Pe met AR 
L FRENCH, AND ABD-EL-K ‘rom 
MOORS, THE ite F Pe | 


vernment,&e. &e. By J. H. BLOFELD, Eeq. sell the Bond obtaining 1,200,000 florins, equal to 28,000. 





——————————— ——— | ae to one of the English, Seotch, or Irish purchasers. 
Direct without delay, to HEINE BROTHERS at Hamburgh. 
HE PATENT COMPOSITE CANDLES. 1844. 


Hamburgh, Ist October, 
P.8.— Be particular in prepaying every letter with Sixpence, as 


Candles burn without snuffing more brilliantly than 
Wen ao 4 to thelightgiven # unpaid letters will be refused for postage. 
the “Sramoner Talo ndies. The ne par pan ea 9 SE 9 RRB EN 
bee_all purchasers to gek in the shops simply theterm | RNOLD'S. The House of Arnold respect- 
PATE CANDLES,” as many ve : 
& ‘They are sold by most of the . | fully inform the Nobility, Gentry, and Public generally, that 
the Ringtom. and ee wholesale to the trade have no other Establishment than at No. 84. Strand, corner of 
ARD and oo. ——Agaee and by “ 1 Street, which , a upwards sf Fighty Years has been devoted 
and Sutton Clerk: PROM: ca. ence, ruct 
Ge, Suey — perfect kind of Chronometers, Clocks, aad Wakes —— 





os 


Arnold's received frem Government the Sum of 3000/7. for the ex- 
of the Principle and Performance of their Timekeepers. 


MPLOYMENT. —Persons having a little 


time to spare are apprised that AGENTS continue to be 

mted in London and country towns by the EAST INDIA 

A COM PANY, for the SALE of their celebrated TEA (Offices, 

9. Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate Street). They are 
packed in showy leaden canisters, from one ounce to a pound, 
with the price and weight marked on each packet, and but little 
trouble is occasioned by the sale. The licence is only !ls. per 
annum, and many during the last nineteen yours have realised 
considerable incomes by the agency, without is. let or loss. Ap- 
plication to be made (if by letter, post paid) as above. 


—— 


ATENT ELECTRO PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in every variety, at the Establishments of the 
E!. KINGTON and Co. 


WEST-END_23. REGENT STREET, corner of Jermyn Strect. 
CIty is, MOOKGATE STREET. 


‘The Patent Flectro processes being extensively 
their the Patentees beg to state that they confine thei: 
camera Gt eit Pacis aatrce 
‘ a 
ie steel he : 


OMFORT in a NIGHT-CAP; or for 


gear il), 102, New 


6 a 6. A, 
‘i ANY or batter in the 


under | 





GENUINE SECOND-HAND WATCHES, 
At H. Perring’s, City — es opposite the Artillery 
rou! . 


N Gold, Silver, and Gilt Cases, many of which 
are manufactured by the best London Makers ; also some first- 


Pe een fear 


rate Watches. The — are informed that the whole of 

eres Soe er. ee chlo: ee me 

. awn ers in and a mn 3 every Watc warranted 

o Tg Cap.— Under this name we commend ome of | to 1, being cleaned and carefull ined = 
the bent cies or night-caps we have yet seen.” — Polytechnic ted in a retail shape ; and as to price aol qualit _—_o 
i. satisfaction, every Watch being red —— than 

and ex- 


a is ™ 
state ketal tnmat sets | fe ne 
a a u seven 
, eat, bar post, for Post-office orders, with dere sit So exchenge’. ce mong] returned ellowing bper cent 
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OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE. (Under the Patronage of her Majesty, the 
een, H. KR. H. Prince Albert, the Royal Family and Nobility, 
and the several Sovereigns and Courts throughout puro) A 
FRAGRANT WHITE POWDER, prepared from Orien‘ erbs 
of inestimable virtue for strengthening, preserving, and cleansing 
e ° 
It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the re- 
moval of that extraneous substance, lends a salutary growth and 
freshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth 
the spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the Enamel, 
substituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity, the most 
pase and pearl-like whiteness ; while, from its salubrious and dis- 
nfecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath 
pontowing of once cleanliness, and the appearance and reality of 
health. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 


CAUTION.—To Frets the public from Fraud, the Hon. Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Stamps have authorised the Propric- 
tors’ Sanotare to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 
A-ROWLAND AND SON, 20. HATTON GARDEN. 
Which is affixed on each Box. 
Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*«* All other articles under the title of “‘ODONTO” are 
FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. 





ATENT PARAGON CAMPHINE 


LAMPS.—The perfection of these Lamps over the Vesta 
as been happily attained by the invention of two oe flat rings 
—a sonar and a smaller forming a cone round the margin of the 
wick, which cause a rapid reverberation of air against the flame — 
thus oe every particle of volatilised vapour, it is free from 
smoke or smell, hav ng perfect combustion, and in full action, 
emits a light equal to sixteen wax candles. —C. Watson's Ware- 
houses, 4] and 42. Barbican, and 16. Norton Folgate, will contain, 
throughout the season, all the most elegant rec é and new 
ry comprisin; Ormolu, China, Glass, and Opal. Old Oil 
ps fitted with the P: m Heads for 2is. And the Paragon 
Apparatus applied to the Vesta for és. The Spirit a and 
recommended by Dr. Ure, is delivered in screw cans by C. Watson's 
ate a 4s. per gallon. —41 and 42. Barbican, and 16. Norton 
olgate. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 


kK) and injurious Metals called Nickel and German Silver, sup- 
planted_by the introduction of a new ond partiety matchless 
ALBATA PLATE, C. Warsow, 41 & 42. , and 16. Nor- 
ton F te, aided by a person of Science in the amalgamation of 
Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public Notice the most beau- 
tiful Article ever yet offered, possessing all the richness of Silver 
in appearance, with all its durability and hardness — with its perfect 
sweetness in use, undergoing, as it does, a Chemical Process, by 
which all that is nauseous in Mixed Metals is entirely extracted— 
resisting all Acids — may be cleaned as silver, and is manufactured 
into every Article for the Table and Sideboard ; 


Thdd. King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks, Fiddle — 14s. 6d. doz. | 308. Od. | 35s. Ord. 
Dessert ditto ditto . ° ° 12s. 6d. — | he. Od. | 28s. Od. 
Tea Spoons . ° e ° e be. 6d. — | 128, 6d. | 188. 6d. 
Sugar Tongs . ° ° ls. 3. — Be. Od.! 3s. 6d. 





C. Warsow begs the Public will understand that this Metal is pe- 
culiarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from Gold 
than his Metal is from all others —on its intrinsic merit alone 
wishes it to be tested, and from the daily increasing eulogiums he 
receives, he is convinced that nothing can preventits becoming an 
article of universal wear. C. Watson's han ely In.csTRaTED 
Caratoovr and Paice Conner is just published, and Families 
who regard economy and elegance, should possess themselves of 
thle woeful Book, which may be had Gratis, and Post Free from the 
above 83. 


CERTAIN CURE for CORNS and 
BUNIONS. — ALLINGHAM'S ROTTERDAM CORN 
and BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief upon the first ap- 
plication. The universally acknowledged efficacy of this extra- 
ordinary, safe, and never-failing remedy for the y and cer- 
tain cure of corns and bunions, however obstinate and of long 
standing, induces the proprietor of this highly i nt 
cal discovery to caution the public against Tess 
tations, injurious in their , and most 
who, either through ignorance or the fraudulent 
others, are induced to apply them. The p r has 
testimonials from the most respectable fami in the kingdom. 
The genuine has the signature of J. A. Sharwood on the outside 
wrapper. Sold at 55. ane Without ; and by appointment 
by anger, 150. and Chandler, 76. Oxford Street ; and most Me- 
dicine Vendors. 








MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, FOR 
CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 
N RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 
ING SYRUP. — This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 
ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 
Children when suffering from Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums the Child 
will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the inflammation reduced. 
It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the Teeth with 
ease ; and so pleasant that no Child will refuse to let its Gums be 
rubbed with it. Parents should be very particular to ask for 
JOHNSON'S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to notice 
that the Names of Barcray and Sons, 9. Farringdon Street, Lon- 
don (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the recipe), are on the Stamp 
affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s.9d¢. per Bottle. 


CORY'S POWDERS FOR CHILDREN. 
ORY’S POWDERS for CHILDREN are 


_/. recommended to Mothers and Nurses, not only as a remedy 
for, but as a preventive to, Fever in all cases of Teething, Measles, 
Searlet Fever, Hooping Cough, Small Pox, Convulsions from 
Worms and Teething, Wasting of the Limbs, Jaundice, Fits, 
Diarrhea, Thrush, Inflammation of the Luugs, Croup, &c. The 
above complaints are invariably preceded by a pettishness of tem- 

r, accompanied by costiveness of the bowels, and a greater or 

ess degree of fever. To these little ailments attention should be 
particularly Erected, § pes - is in this that thane powders a 
t oO r promotin 
healthy secretions of the skin liver, stomach, and bowels. Pre 
Piceadill y date Surgeon Accoucheur te "Lying-in Hos- 
ital, London); and sold by_Barclay, 95. Farringdon Street ; 
nger, 150. Oxford Street i Prout, 229. Strand ; and by most 
Medicine Ver Jers in the kingdom ; in packets, Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., 108.. and 1/, 1s., duty included. Each packet has the sig- 
nature of W. H. Cory written on the Government Stamp, without 
which none are genuine. — Mr. Cory may be consulted as usual. 





Published by Henry James Hunt, 10. Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street. 
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